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Editorial Comments 


ESCAPE 
[: AN article written in 1947 for the Tribune, Charlotte. Haldane said: 





‘Marx’s dictum, that religion was the opium of the people, though now 

largely out of date, tempts one to invent a corollary as regards the middle- 
class convert: “Communism is the opium of the so-called rationalist.’’ In 
other words, the fellow-traveller or crypto-Communist often remains unmoved 
by arguments against his rationalizations because he is doped by a theory 
which satisfies his basic emotional needs.’ 

This was a remarkable statement from a woman who, as a convinced member 
of the British Communist Party, had worked as its agent in Spain and China, 

» and been for some time an underground member of the Comintern in Paris. In 
her frank and fearless autobiography? she has now told, in detail, the story of 
her escape from what she eventually realized was a moral and spiritual bondage. 
The book itself is a fascinating commentary on some aspects of the life of the 
intelligentzia in the last twenty-five years. For that alone it would be readable 
but it has, of course, a much deeper significance. 

As the wife of Professor J. B. S. Haldane, the author had most interesting 
contacts with scientific and political notabilities, but her own strong personality 
took her to far wider and more unconventional circles. She was ever an acute 
observer, and in recording her spiritual pilgrimage she shows remarkable in- 
sight and discernment. In her first trip to Russia, for example, she found the 
ordinary Russians had ‘a passion for imparting information and stimulating 
enthusiasm in the poor benighted visitor from Europe for their own town, 
country, food, habits, customs and institutions, past, present and future. They 
never referred to, or thought of themselves as Europeans, as an English, French, 
German, Italian or Scandinavian person does.’ After her second visit, in 1941, 
she was bitterly disappointed at the lack of progress made in the thirteen years 
which had elapsed. It was a moment of complete disillusionment. There was 
no longer any liberty in the U.S.S.R. and she had no hesitation in passing her 
verdict. ‘I expressed freely my view that the Soviet system was cruel, unjust, 
intellectually and morally insupportable.’ No one who had known her ardent 
support of Communism and the Communist Party could believe that she 
arrived at this conclusion without adequate evidence. By her sudden change of 
views she jeopardized her professional career and severed many valued personal 
relationships. Leaving the Communist Party, she set about rebuilding her life. 

In the course of her self-imposed examination she decided she must make a 
desperate attempt ‘to acquire, in so far as natural human weakness allows, the 
greatest possible degree of pure humility’, and this she realized was impossible 
without spiritual help. At this point she comments: ‘It is not unusual for former 
members of the Communist Party to join the Catholic Church. It is their 
temperamental necessity for discipline from without that frequently drives 
them to seek Communist discipline, since the religious element in Stalinism, the 
emotional reward it appears to offer, is one of its main attractions. Having 
sought discipline under a man-made evil system, of unparalleled spiritual 


1 Charlotte Haldane, Truth will Out (Weidenfeld and Nicholson), 12s. 6d. 
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arrogance, and having in due course discovered and repented of their errors, it is 
a natural and in certain cases a healthy process to turn towards the discipline 
of the good and the religious that claims divine inspiration.’ Though she re- 
spected all sincere spiritual striving, she did not become a Roman Catholic. 
Her revolt against the bonds which had held her for so many years took her 
along a lonely road in search of what she called her ‘spiritual goal’. 

One of the events which, perhaps, led to her ultimate ‘awakening’ happened 
on her return from China in 1938. Circumstances led her to consider the 
question of a divorce, but the Communist Party told her ‘firmly’ that they would 
not tolerate it. Her non-Communist friends were astonished that any political 
party could assume such right to dominate the private lives of its members. In 
her reference to the incident, Charlotte Haldane says that the Catholic Church 
forbids divorce because of its moral code. “But the Communist faith recognizes 
no absolute moral values. Its policy in this, as in other matters, is entirely one of 
opportunism. Its decisions rest on political expediency, and its moral standards 
change according to the Party line at any given moment.’ 

In her final condemnation of the ‘faith’ to which at one time she was so 
completely committed, she makes it clear that the Communism envisaged by 
Marx and Engels has never become a political, economic, or social reality. 
Stalinism is a perversion, but it is a more practical proposition, though in the 
opinion of Charlotte Haldane its dominance is temporary. Though, after his 
death, Stalin may become like Lenin, ‘a venerated memory’, she thinks it 
probable that at his passing the satellite States will develop a new nationalism 
which would alter the whole world scene. 

There is no question of the completeness of Charlotte Haldane’s conversion. 
As one reads her story one is conscious of its climax in the joy of emancipation. 
She hides nothing and she does not hesitate to pronounce her condemnation of 
that to which she once gave her allegiance. 

In drawing an analogy between the Communist Church (sic) and the Chris- 
tian Church she cites the works of Marx and Engels as its Old Testament, and 
the development of their doctrine by Lenin and Stalin as its New Testament. 
In its hierarchy Stalin is the Communist Pope and leaders in other countries 
correspond to a College of Cardinals. Secret police and similar organizations 
are the instruments of an inquisition. ‘It lacks, however, a God. . . . Its criteria 
are simply those of expediency. Its adherents must be prepared to sacrifice 
their personal or professional standards of truth and honour in its cause, and 
they must be willing (whether cynically or ingenuously) to become its tools, 
whether for good or evil ends.’ 

Whatever criticism may be made of this outspoken book, it must be recognized 
that Charlotte Haldane speaks with the authority of intimate knowledge, and 
brings irrefutable evidence based on first-hand experience to support her 
verdict. In solemn tones she warns sincere and devout Christians from mistaking 
Communism for a modern re-statement of primitive Christian ideals and social 
organization. Who can question her statement that expediency can never be 
the basis of any religion? For Charlotte Haldane ‘Christianity and Marxism 
are irreconcilable’, and in her autobiography she justifies this assertion. It is an 
unusual Te Deum but, none the less, it is a song of deliverance from what to the 
singer was an insufferable bondage. 
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FRIENDS OF REUNION 


In A STATEMENT Of aims, issued by the Friends of Reunion, there is an intro- 
ductory paragraph which commands immediate attention. ‘The Church of 
Jesus Christ is one in the purpose of God. But that unity is obscured. . . . The 
unity of the Church is not the same as the unity of the world, but a united 
Church is in fact the one point at which mankind can discover the promise and 
the power that may lead to a united world. Yet at this very point the Churches 
betray humanity and deny their Lord. Politics, economics, culture have not the 
focus-point, the growing point, which God intends for them; and the world is 
threatened with self-destruction through our faithlessness, because it is impotent 
to become the one community that it was meant to be.’ These are strong words, 
but it would be difficult to refute them. Though the growth of the Ecumenical 
Movement is promising, and partial reunion has been effected amongst a few 
Churches, no one can be satisfied with the progress made. 

The Friends of Reunion—a voluntary and unofficial society of people ‘deeply 
concerned about the divisions within the Church’—have done admirable work 
in stressing, and striving to develop the unity which already exists, but they 
stoutly maintain that co-operation is not enough. Certainly the man in the 
street would agree; he has little patience with the occasional demonstrations on 
the village green or on some neutral ground, when he remembers that in the 
supreme act of worship Christians are still separated. Even the man in the pew 
is often quite ignorant of the difficulties which prevent an immediate and 
complete union. That these difficulties are real and deep-seated is beyond 
question, but to say that they are insoluble is absurd. In the present state of 
emergency, a leisurely and sometimes perfunctory survey of them is intolerable. 
Isolationism within the Church is a betrayal of our trust in a world that is 
threatened with disaster and is fumbling to avert it by Godless planning. The 
Churches appear to the ordinary man to be lethargic and incompetent to play 
any real part in public affairs, because they are weakened and spiritually im- 
poverished by their divisions. 

To be stampeded into any unreal unity which violated deep-seated personal 
loyalties would, of course, be disastrous. ‘People who are not loyal members 
of any Church are of no use to the ecumenical movement’, said the Bishop of 
Gloucester. The solution does not lie in any surgical operation which would at 
best make possible a grafting, unnatural and incomplete. The Friends of Re- 
union approach the problem with an informed enthusiasm which is mindful of 
positive values and priceless heritage. ‘Reunion should mean unity with variety,’ 
they maintain, ‘not absorption and not uniformity. No existing Church is so 
plainly the Church as to be fit to swallow all the other Churches. No form of 
worship is so plainly the one and only form of worship as to be fit to exclude all 
other forms. Unity with variety will conserve and make more widely avail- 
able the spiritual treasures, both of order and worship, at present cherished in 
separation.’ 

Though they see the vision of the World Church, they are directly concentrat- 
ing their efforts on the problem of unity and renewal in Great Britain, believing 
that actual reunion between the Church of England and the principal Free 
Churches of England, Scotland and Wales is a practical possibility. In a 
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statement on the basis for such reunion Professor C. H. Dodd lays down the 
three principles on which representatives of all Christian communions, except 
the Roman Catholic Church, were agreed at the Lausanne Conference in 1927. 
These were: 


1. The Church’s common Christian faith and message, as these are pro- 
claimed in the Holy Scriptures, and witnessed to and safeguarded in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

2. Acceptance of the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion as 
of divine appointment, and as expressing, for all, the corporate life of the 
whole fellowship in and with Christ. 

3. A Ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church of Christ as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole Body, and conserving all that the 
experience of the whole Church has found valuable in the episcopal, presby- 
teral, and congregational forms of church order. 


From this starting-point advance toward actual reunion becomes a real 
and immediate possibility. The essential condition is that the members of the 
various Churches should become so informed as to be able to accept in- 
telligently and enthusiastically these great principles. This involves fellowship in 
study and in prayer and, in this matter, such societies as the Friends of Re- 
union are invaluable. The work of its Council and the outcome of its Con- 
ferences, as well as the publication of occasional literature, have done much to 
help toward a better understanding of the beliefs and practice of the separate 
Churches. On the fundamental problem of Intercommunion, the Bulletins 
published by the Friends of Reunion have made important contributions. In 
the issue for May 1949 papers by Canon Leonard Hodgson, the Rev. A. G. 
Herbert, the Rev. Dr. John Marsh, and the Rev. J. F. Hickinbotham are 
included. 

Amongst recent liturgical experiments the revival of the Agape at Hilgay, 
Norfolk, is one of the most interesting. It has been held, by some, to foreshadow 
a first step toward Intercommunion. The fact that it was not the impulsive act 
of an individual but was made, with the permission of the Bishop and the expert 
help of Archbishop Germanos, one of the Presidents of the World Council, 
makes it the more important. In the Bulletins for August and December 1949, 
the whole question of the place of the Agape in the New Testament, in the sub- 
apostolic Church, amongst the Moravians and Methodists as the Lovefeast, and 
its revival at Hilgay is fully discussed. Such surveys make the value of the work 
of the Friends of Reunion still more obvious. 

To those who seek the unity of the Church of Christ we commend these 
publications, and still more the importance of becoming active members of the 
Society. (The Honorary Editorial Secretary is the Rev. C. Kingsley Williams, 
M.A., 12 Tower Park, Fowey, Cornwall, and the Secretary is the Rev. H. W. 
Newell, M.A., The Vicarage, Lyminster, Sussex.) 
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A PLEA FOR SYSTEMATIC CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


A MEMORANDUM SENT out by a number of University Lecturers and graduates 
pleads for more definite doctrinal and scriptural teaching from pulpit and 
platform. In stressing the urgency of the need, it points out that youth is ill- 
equipped to meet the attacks being made, with increasing violence, on the 
Christian faith. The younger age-groups are growing up with little or no 
knowledge of the Bible. ‘They are largely reared on moral and ethical aphorisms 
with little doctrinal teaching.’ 

It is a document, phrased with becoming modesty, and the more impressive 
: because its constructive suggestions are so desperately sincere. The signatories 
include University Lecturers in Muslim Law, Anatomy and Pharmacology, a 
Mathematician, a distinguished Headmaster, a Surgeon, a Solicitor, and an 
Assyriologist. 

Though the whole of the Memorandum deserves the most careful considera- 
tion, it is particularly interesting to read its strong advocacy of ‘learning by 
heart’ passages of Scripture and the Catechism. How much the older generation 
owes to its possession of a mental library established in childhood! How often 
we resented the discipline of memorizing what we did not, and could not at the 
time, understand! How often, in hours of crisis and sudden need, the text or the 
hymn has come to our rescue! The new generation is not building up such 
resources, and the tragic fact is that when the judgement becomes mature the 
necessary data is not readily at hand. 

A well-known Headmistress of a girls’ school in East London astonished a 
group of representative people recently by questioning the wisdom of always 
choosing ‘children’s hymns’ for children’s worship. It had been her practice 
for twenty-five years to take morning prayers in her school, and always to choose 
each week one hymn which was beyond the understanding of the average child. 
The result, she said, had justified the policy. Many of her old pupils, married 
women with difficult problems, had come to her for advice and, again and 
again, had quoted this hymn or that, saying: ‘I never knew what it meant when 
we learnt it in school, but just when I needed it, it came into my head.’ This need 
for more definite scriptural teaching and even for the memorizing of actual 
passages is part of a series of suggestions which include a plea for more exege- 
tical classes in ministerial training colleges. The following are the main points 
in a Memorandum for which all the Churches must surely be grateful: 
















































(i) The average younger Church member of today is ill-equipped to meet 
in a truly Christian way both the theoretical and the practical problems 
which continually confront him. Few give real evidence of being able to 
assess and to meet the powerful rivals to the Christian faith which are be- 
coming more vocal and menacing. 

(ii) We would venture to suggest that one of the chief causes of weakness is 
; to be located in the virtual absence of systematic Christian instruction after 
; the school-leaving age. The instruction in Holy Scripture given during 
4 attendance at school, in Sunday-schooi, and in preparation for Confirmation 
4 (or other types of admission to full Church membership), obviously needs 
to be supplemented by sustained teaching. Unfortunately, the pulpit is often 
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far from systematic in the ground covered, and many of the Youth Societies 
seem to be more concerned with the physical and cultural development of 
their members than with the spiritual, As their discussions reveal, young 
people often lack the knowledge necessary for adequate debate, though they 
themselves may prefer the latter to systematic instruction. 

(iii) A general survey of the prevailing conditions in various denominations 
has impressed upon us that one obvious explanation for. the lack of systematic 
teaching is the prevalence of the topical sermon or address, which has so largely 
replaced the older exegetical and didactic sermon. Continual instruction in 
doctrine and ethics is indispensable for the Christian. We feel that it should 
be regarded as the major task of the Christian Minister in relation to his 
congregation. 

(iv) Towards appreciation of such teaching, we also believe that much has 
been lost through the present-day undervaluation of learning by heart in 
childhood. Our forefathers gained much from their memorizing of passages 
both of Holy Scripture and the Catechism (e.g. the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism). Acquaintance with such material, even though it may not all be 
understood when first learnt, is capable in later years of kindling responsive 
interest and sustaining the desire to understand more. In the crises of life, 
a man will often be found to turn to the phrases of Holy Scripture, of Catech- 
ism or of hymn, which have been dormant in his memory since youth, for 
words to express his emotions or to find the clues to understanding. 

(v) We venture to suggest that the Holy Scriptures ought regularly to be 
explained in every Church with that practical reverence which makes their 
inculcation and exposition the dominant and unceasing concern of the Min- 
ister. Instead of talking generally, and often vaguely, about ‘Christian teach- 
ing’ and ‘the Christian view’, we are convinced that a Minister should con- 
tinually lead his people to pay careful attention to the meaning of the 
Scriptures in detail. 

(vi) This calls for devout, scholarly and arresting exegesis of actual verses 
and passages. It is much to be hoped that the day will return when the 
typical worshipper will think it as absurd to be in the congregation without his 
Bible as for a schoolboy to go into class without his text-book. He would tend 
to apply himself to a study of the Bible in his homé with new faith and zeal, 
when once he has come to see—by the help of the Minister’s exegesis—how 
much is to be learnt from a careful study of it. 

Lesuiz F, Cuurcu 
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Articles 


SOME THOUGHTS ON A NEW TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE: 


described by Sir Frederic Kenyon as he recalls a certain summer day 
in the city of London nearly seventy years ago. On 17th May 1881, 
‘Paternoster Row and the adjoining streets were congested with the wagons 
and lorries gathered to carry away and distribute this new version of the Bible 
in English, which was to introduce the ordinary reader for the first time to at 
any rate a large portion of the results to which the critical methods of Westcott 
and Hort led.’? The Revised Version of the New Testament was a revision of 
the Authorized Version of 1611 in the light of the immense advance in know- 
ledge which had come from the continual discovery and study of ancient 
manuscripts during two hundred and seventy years. The two eminent scholars 
just named had produced a critical text of the Greek Testament, based on the 
most scientific principles, which was published a few days before the appear- 
ance of the Revised Version, but the results of their labours had been placed 
at the disposal of the Revisers all through their sessions for more than ten years. 
The soundness of the Greek text upon which the Revised Version was based 
has for more than half a century been recognized by every scholar whose 
opinion is of any value. But at the time neither the lay nor the clerical world 
as a whole was in a position to estimate the importance of the new evidence 
which had been accumulating for so long. When it was discovered that the 
passage about the Three Heavenly Witnesses in the First Epistle of St. John 
had been silently dropped, without even a marginal note, a howl of indignation 
went up. Had not some dark conspiracy been suspected ten years before when 
it was known that a Unitarian minister, Dr. Vance Smith, had been invited to 
join the Company of Revisers, and that he had actually accepted an invitation, 
sent by Dean Stanley to all the Revisers, to join in the sacrament of Holy 
Communion at Westminster Abbey before entering upon their labours in the 
Jerusalem Chamber? What could be expected when this sacred task was 
committed to a Committee which included not only Presbyterians, Dissenters, 
and Methodists, but heretics as well? The new Version was tainted with 
heresy! The Revised Version encountered a storm of adverse criticism. Sir 
Frederic Kenyon writes: “The leader of the attack was Dean Burgon, who to 
his undoubted learning united great powers of incisive invective.’* This is a 
polite understatement. The Dean, however, made use also of his immense 
accumulation of notes based upon patristic quotations and upon his study of 
many late manuscripts, so that his erudition gave him more than a semblance 
of authority. Lesser men echoed his maledictions. 
At the same time many readers were disappointed at missing in a number 
1 An address given at the annual Commemoration Service at Handsworth College on 4th November 
949- 
2 Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible, p. 1. 3 ibid., p. 7. 


[acest CAN be few still living who remember the excitement so vividly 
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of passages the familiar cadences and rhythm. Others objected that the 
Revisers, in their eagerness to bring out with scrupulous fidelity the distinctions 
between the Greek tenses, had often done violence to English idiom. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, the most popular preacher in the English-speaking world, 
expressed the general judgement in his comment, ‘strong in Greek, weak in 
English’. When the Revised Version of the Old Testament appeared four years 
later the mischief was already done. This is a great misfortune, for even Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, critical though he was of the style of the Revised 
Version in the New Testament, declared that in many passages the English 
in the Old Testament was superior to that of the Authorized Version. 

This is not the time to discuss the respective merits of the Versions of 1611 
and of 1881-5. I will only make two observations before passing on. The 
first is that no one should dismiss the Revised Version before reading Bishop 
Westcott’s admirable book, Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, with its justification of the alterations which provoked most criticism. 
The second comment is that I know no one book which will so enable the English 
reader to get as near as possible to the meaning of the Greek text, and to 
compare scripture with scripture, as that edition published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1910 under the title, The New Testament in the Revised 
Version of 1881 with Fuller References. No new translation that is likely to be 
produced will furnish such a wealth of marginal references so systematically 
arranged. 

On its first appearance the Revised Version was criticized because of its 
variations from the Authorized Version. Within twenty years the complaint 
was that it kept too faithfully to the style and vocabulary of its great predecessor. 
At the beginning of this century fresh translations into modern English came out 
in rapid succession. The Twentieth Century New Testament was followed quickly by 
Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech. Moffatt’s A New Translation of 
the New Testament appeared in 1913, and his New Translation of the Old Testament 
in 1924. In America E. J. Goodspeed brought out The New Testament, an 
American Translation in 1923, and the Old Testament under the editorship of 
J. M. Powis Smith followed in 1935. Of the other translations, still more 
recent, two stand out as of special importance. The Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament was prepared by a group of American scholars and pub- 
lished in 1946, and the Translation from the Vulgate made by Monsignor 
Ronald Knox came out at intervals, the New Testament in 1945 and the Old 
Testament in 1949. It is now widely known that a committee representing the 
largest Protestant Churches in this country is at work in the production of a 
completely new translation of the Bible, including the Apocrypha. Some years 
must pass before this work will see the light. 

The ceaseless activity during the first half of the twentieth century to trans- 
late the Bible, with the great circulation reached by all these books, is a measure 
of a widely felt need. But whereas the committee appointed eighty years ago 
by the two Houses of Convocation to revise the Authorized Version in accord- 
ance with the demands of textual criticism was to ensure a minimum of stylistic 
alteration, the present cry is raised on different grounds. It is said that the 
language of the two great Versions, both Authorized and Revised, is so remote 
from the English spoken today that a completely modern version is required. 
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Those of us who regard the Revised Standard Version as an excellent moderni- 
zation of the Authorized Version are told that the removal of the most glaring 
archaisms in vocabulary and verbal inflexions still leaves it the relic of a bygone 
age. Let it be granted, then, that there is a call for something quite fresh. 
Moffatt’s deservedly popular work was a pioneer in more ways than one. Yet 
with all its background of scholarship and its many felicitous renderings of 
difficult passages, it is often slovenly in its grammar and slangy in its expressions. 
Knox’s brilliant achievement is marred by its bondage to the Latin Vulgate. 

There are some questions which must engage the thought of all who feel 
that a fresh translation is needed. The first consideration is the purpose in 
view. It is not seriously contemplated that a new translation will to any con- 
siderable extent replace the older Versions in public worship, at least for many 
years to come. There is something in the beauty and dignity of the Authorized 
Version (to a great extent preserved in the Revised Version) which is in 
harmony with the liturgical language of devotion in both prayers and hymns. 
Those who are alive to what may be called the numinous character of the 
dignified and often majestic language of the older Versions are almost repelled 
by the thought of the substitution of a very modern translation for the venerable 
phraseology that has so deeply impressed itself upon our devotional tradition. 
But the plea for a novel translation is made on the ground of educational and 
evangelistic need. A generation that has never been to church will only be 
interested in a Bible that speaks to them in the contemporary idiom. Can an 
ancient book be put into language which is sufficiently modern to command the 
interest of this class of readers without creating a sense of complete incongruity? 
Opinion is as sharply divided upon this issue as upon that of Shakespeare in 
modern dress. 

Here, it may be said, we ought to distinguish between the Old and the New 
Testaments. There are strong reasons for making the reader feel that the 
events of the Gospel-story and the exhortations of the Epistles are relevant to 
our condition. But there is much in the Old Testament which it is well for the 
reader to regard as belonging to the pre-Christian era. For that reason 
Monsignor Knox has deliberately preserved an archaic flavour in his two 
volumes that give us the Old Testament. He is modern enough in the New 
Testament, as when he speaks of the ‘riff-raff of the market-place’ in describing 
the mob that harassed St. Paul at Thessalonica. Others think that Old Testa- 
ment stories can be turned into modern English without losing the aroma of 
antiquity. We may test this by comparing the introduction to the story of the 
Odyssey as it is given in Butcher and Lang’s famous translation with the new 
translation in the Penguin Classics by E. V. Rieu. If the former bears some 
resemblance to the Authorized Version, Mr. Rieu’s successful attempt may 
encourage those who have in hand a task like his. This is the archaic style of 
Butcher and Lang. 


Tell me, Muse, of that man, so ready at need, who wandered far and wide, after he 
had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy, and many were the men whose towns he saw 
and whose mind he learnt, yea, and many the woes he suffered in his heart upon 
the deep, striving to win his own life and the return of his company. Nay, but even 
so he saved not his company, though he desired it sore. For through the blindness 
of their own hearts they perished, fools, who devoured the oxen of Helios Hyperion: 
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but the god took from them their day of returning. Of these things, goddess, daughter 
of Zeus, whencesoever thou hast heard thereof, declare thou even unto us. 


Now listen to the same passage in modern speech. 


The hero of the tale which I beg the Muse to help me tell is that successful man 
who roamed the wide world after he had sacked the holy citadel of Troy. He saw 
the cities of many peoples and he learnt their ways. He suffered many hardships on 
the high seas in his struggles to preserve his life and bring his comrades home. But 
he failed to save those comrades in spite of all his efforts. It was their own sin that 
brought them to their doom, for in their folly they devoured the oxen of: Hyperion 
the Sun, and the god saw to it that they should never return. This is the tale I pray 
the divine Muse to unfold to us. Begin it, goddess, at whatever point you will. 


This is good, clean, straightforward English. With the possible exception of 
the phrase ‘that sucessful man’ there is nothing so obstrusively modern as to jar 
upon the ear as an anachronism. The danger besetting the modern translator 
of the Bible is that he may use words which by association of ideas will clash 
with the general pattern. Monsignor Knox offers an illustration of this kind 
of misfit, taken from a Roman Catholic version of Genesis which has appeared 
recently in the United States. In the beautiful story of Eleazar’s visit to 
Mesopotamia to find a wife for Isaac, our great English Versions represent him 
as holding his peace to know ‘whether the Lord has made his journey pros- 
perous or not’. This new version describes Eleazar as ‘waiting to learn whether 
or not the Lord has made his trip successful’. Monsignor Knox’s commentt is 
picturesque and unanswerable. ‘Now, I am not objecting to that as an 
American way of talking. My objection is that an American would not speak 
of the Mormons as having had a successful trip to Salt Lake City in a.p. 1850. 
All the less should they speak of Eleazar as having had a successful trip in 1850 
B.c. A successful trip suggests shifting your cigar from one side of your mouth 
to the other as you alight from your aeroplane in San Francisco. It does not 
suggest trekking over miles of desert on a camel. You cannot do justice to 
antiquity without taking refuge in rather old-fashioned English.’ Dr. Knox 
himself carries this principle so far in the Old Testament that he uses freely such 
obsolete expressions as ‘I would fain do so’, ‘Whence he came and whither he 
was bound’, ‘Folly it were to think’, ‘Now turn we to a man called Michas’. 

There is one problem that must be settled by every translator who resolves 
to rule out all archaisms. He has no difficulty in dismissing the obsolete ‘-eth’ 
(as in ‘speaketh’), but what is he to do about the second person singular? 
Apart from the ungrammatical use of Thee in the quaint convention which has 
survived among the Quakers, the second person singular form is now restricted 
to the language of poetry and of prayer. By almost unanimous consent rever- 
ence requires a different form in addressing God from that used in speaking to 
our fellows. The American editors of the Revised Standard Version abolished 
this archaism entirely except when God is addressed as God. When, however, 
that admirable version appeared it was severely criticized because words spoken 
to Jesus in the days of His flesh appear in the modern idiom; thus the leper 
appeals to Jesus in the words: ‘If you will, you can make me clean.’ A writer 
in Theology discovered in this usage the symptoms of one of the heresies con- 


4 On Englishing the Bible, p. 71. 
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demned in the creed of Chalcedon. The fear of falling under suspicion of 
Nestorianism seems to have influenced Monsignor Knox. With characteristic 
levity he tells us:* ‘I confess I would have liked to go the whole hog, and dis- 
pense with the use of “‘thou”’ and “‘thee’’, even where the Almighty was being 
addressed. They do these things in France, but I felt sure that you could not 
get it past the British public.’ He was daunted by the difficulty of saying when 
our Incarnate Lord is being addressed as man, so he resolved to keep ‘thou’, 
with its appropriate forms, throughout, whenever a single person is addressed. 
Is the problem only to be solved in this way? Why not restrict the second 
person singular form to God and to the Christ exalted to heaven, recognizing 
that the days of His flesh were the days of His humiliation, when the divine 
glory was hidden from the eyes of men? 

A problem of another kind confronts us when the Bible is to be turned into 
modern English. What is the standard that determines whether a word or an 
idiom is good modern English? The answer commonly given is that ordinary 
usage must settle the point in dispute. If this means the ordinary usage of 
educated people we are nearer a solution, but we are still allowing for slovenly 
speech. I could quote from Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament dozens 
of careless lapses such as ‘Now when Pilate saw that instead of him doing any 
good a riot was rising’, or ‘Who are you looking for?’, or “This poor widow has 
put in more than them all’, or ‘Hold to what you have, in case your crown is 
taken from you’, or ‘On their heads were sort of crowns of gold’. This may be 
modern, but it isn’t English. 

What are we to say next about the vocabulary of a modern rendering of the 
Bible? Monsignor Knox has an interesting word about his own criterion. He 
is on his guard against catering exclusively for the mood of today. Let me 
quote him again. ‘Anybody who tries to do a new translation of the Bible in 
these days should aim at producing something which will not, in fifty or a 
hundred years’ time, be “‘dated’’. In a word, what you want is neither sixteenth- 
century English nor twentieth-century English, but timeless English. Whether 
you can get it is another question. The method I proposed to myself was this— 
to use no word, no phrase, and as possible no turn of sentence, which would 
not have passed as decent literary English in the seventeenth century, and 
would not have passed as decent literary English today.’* There are words and 
locutions which might pass in ordinary colloquial speech, but which would 
offend the eye if seen in print. A modern translation of the Bible should avoid 
the solecisms and vulgarisms which would have brought into play the blue 
pencil of J. A. Spender of the Westminster Gazette or of C. P. Scott of the Man- 
chester Guardian. Would you like to read, “The disciples looked at one another, 
and were intrigued to know which of them he meant’? You would shudder if 
you read, ‘So she ran, and contacted Simon Peter and the other disciple, the 
one whom Jesus loved’. A recent writer in the Expository Times declares that the 
right rendering for the Greek word transliterated ‘hypocrite’ in the Gospels is 
‘humbug’. This is a tempting offer, but I think it should be rejected. On the 
lips of Jesus this borders on slang, and is therefore offensive. There is, however, 
another reason. When we say ‘humbug’ we accuse a man of conscious and 
deliberate imposture. No doubt the word ‘hypocrite’ is often used in that 


5 ibid., p. 16. 6 ibid., p. 15. 
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sense, but the fault to which the Pharisee is prone, whether in Palestine in the 
first century or in England in the twentieth, is not so much wanton charlatanry 
as religious self-consciousness. The hypocrite is the actor, the man who 
dramatizes himself, who has got into the habit of playing a part until habit 
has become second nature. 

Now if colloquialisms should be avoided there is no less need to give a wide 
berth to stilted language. Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech is always 
dignified, but the one criticism which might be made with some fairness is that 
in some passages the phraseology is rather stiff. ‘Jesus commenced teaching’, 
and “The Son of Man is about to be treated by them in a similar way’, illustrate 
what I have in mind. 

Let us now pass on to consider some difficulties of another kind. The recently 
published Revised Standard Version has been blamed by one critic for not 
consistently translating the same Greek word by the same English word. I do 
not think that this is a sound objection. Within certain limits such consistency 
is required. For example, we all know that in the three Synoptic Gospels there 
are many parallel accounts of the same events or of the same sayings. Here 
the English reader ought to be able to see from the translation what identities 
and what differences there are in these parallel passages. In the same way 
there is much to be said for rendering the same Greek word by the same 
English word in the same context. In this respect the Revised Version was far 
more consistent than the Authorized Version. But to go beyond these limits 
is neither wise nor practicable. For one thing, the literary methods of the 
different New Testament writers vary. St. Paul uses synonyms with great 
precision, whereas in the Johannine writings (Gospel and Epistles) different 
Greek words are used in the same context with exactly the same meaning. But 
where two words stand for two distinct conceptions that distinction in meaning 
should be observed. For instance, there are two words used for the passive 
virtue of patience and for the active virtue of endurance. Yet in the Revised 
Version as well as in the Authorized Version Utropovf is often translated 
‘patience’. An example will be found in the opening words of Hebrews 12, 
where the athlete, lightly clad, is urged to ‘run with patience’ the race for 
which he has entered. But surely patience is the portion of the spectators, 
especially if this is a minor Marathon, whereas the competitor himself, with 
aching muscles and with palpitating heart and bursting ribs, is to keep on 
running until the winning post is reached. That is ‘endurance’, carrying on the 
work, whatever it may be, when the man is ready to drop from sheer weariness 
in well-doing. The missionary must exercise patience with his slow-witted 
pupils, or when his converts show ingratitude and fill him with disappoint- 
ment. But he needs endurance to persevere in his tours to distant stations 
through jungle and mosquito-infested swamps, under a blazing sun or through 
tropical storms. Yet this very word Uopovj, though always meaning 
something more energetic than ‘patience’, need not always be rendered by 
‘endurance’. Sometimes ‘fortitude’, sometimes ‘constancy’ will fit the context 
better. 

Then again, we have those words which test the translator’s ingenuity to the 
utmost. The best-known instance is the Greek word which we have simply 
transliterated to form the English word ‘scandalize’. The cognate noun has 
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been, taken over in the word ‘scandal’. But by scandal we mean either petty or 
malicious gossip, or some flagrant breakdown in character which brings grave 
discredit upon an honourable cause. The word oxév8aAov was originally 
derived from another Greek word oxavSdéAn8pov which means a trap-stick, 
which the foot stumbled against only to be caught in a trap. Then the word 
came to be used figuratively with a wide variety of meanings, and the verb 
oxavSaAizw is equally incapable of one fixed rendering. The Authorized 
Version translated the noun by ‘offence’ and the verb by ‘offend’. But in 
modern English to ‘offend’ generally means to hurt the feelings of someone 
(the soprano in the choir who expected to be given the solo in the anthem), 
and ‘offence’ means either ‘umbrage’ or else some irregularity of which the 
police take notice. The Revisers of 1881 saw this and substituted ‘stumbling 
block’ for the noun and to ‘cause to stumble’ for the verb. This showed a want 
of flexibility and led to much clumsy phraseology. Dr. Knox has put his 
finger on the charactertistic thought behind the metaphor—the element of 
surprise. “To be scandalized is, primarily, to tread on a rake. Something gets 
up and hits you unexpectedly.’? These two ideas are mixed in varying propor- 
tions. Sometimes it is the shock, sometimes the injury inflicted. If you take 
your concordance and run your eye down the passages cited under ‘offend’ or 
‘offence’, you will see how impossible it is to find one word or phrase which 
will exactly express what the evangelist meant. ‘If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out.’ ‘Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me.’ ‘Woe unto 
the world because of offences, for it must needs be that offences come, but 
woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.’ ‘Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish 
that first cometh up.’ ‘Is not this the carpenter .. .? And they were offended at 
him.’ “These things have I spoken unto you that ye should not be offended. 
They shall put you out of the synagogues: yea the hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service.’ Now try to find the right 
word that perfectly suits the context in each of these passages, and you will 
learn something about the pitfalls that lie in the translator’s path. 

Such are some of the problems that must be faced by any group of translators. 
Now let us consider some of the qualities at which they must aim. They have 
been summed up in three words: fidelity, clarity, and, for want of a better 
word, readability. 

(a) Fidelity is something more than accuracy. It begins by trying to find the 
most reliable text. It may be questioned whether any great advance has been 
made since the simultaneous publication of the Westcott and Hort text and the 
Revised Version. Some new authorities have come to light, and there has been 
a fresh grouping and a revaluation of others. The Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest of 
the Gospels has been discovered. There is a tendency to attach a higher value 
to some readings found in that group of authorities known as the Western text. 
The recovery of the Koridethi MS., with the discovery of the relation of this 
quaint uncial to the two groups of cursives classified by Dr. Ferrar and by 
Drs. Lake and Streeter which often support it, offers us a type of text already 
in use at Caesarea in the first half of the third century. Even more important 
is our access in the Chester Beatty papyri to a Greek MS. of a large part of the 


7 On Englishing the Bible, p. 35. 
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New Testament going back a century earlier than our earliest and best vellum 
codices. In view of all these fresh factors a reconsideration of the text is called 
for in a number of passages. It is no longer possible to take any one codex, or 
even one group of authorities as of decisive value when the text of any particular 
passage is in question. 

Fidelity is required also in discovering by every means within our reach 
today the right meaning of a word at the time when the New Testament books 
were written. It is here that so much new knowledge has been accumulated 
within the last sixty years. Dr. T. R. Glover, in one of his acidulated gibes at 
the Revisers of 1881, said that they not only did not know English, they did 
not know Greek. As a taunt flung at some of the finest classical and biblical 
scholars of their day this would be simply foolish. The element of truth in the 
witticism is that the discovery and examination of tens of thousands of 
papyrus documents belonging to the Hellenistic period of the Greek lan- 
guage has enabled the modern student to trace changes in the meaning of many 
Greek words between the golden age of Athenian culture and the time when the 
Greek Koine, or common dialect of Hellenistic Greek, was written by evan- 
gelists and apostles. To give but one example where many might be offered, 
it is interesting to observe that where the Authorized Version described 
Apollos as an ‘eloquent’ man, the Revisers changed this to ‘learned’. But the 
Authorized Version was right, not because its translators knew more Greek 
than their successors, but because they followed the Latin Vulgate, which 
translated the Greek word Adytos by eloquens. The evidence of post-classical 
writings shows that the word had changed its meaning from ‘learned’ to 
‘eloquent’ in the centuries between the time of Plato and that of St. Luke. If 
the Revised Version was far more accurate than the Authorized Version, there 
are many places in which the Revised Standard Version is more accurate than 
the Revised Version, for the company that prepared that fine American trans- 
lation contained some of the best Hellenistic scholars in the Western hemisphere. 

(6) Clarity is a primary quality in any translation. With all its beauty it 
must be confessed that, especially in the Old Testament, the Authorized Version 
often failed badly in this respect. Quiller-Couch® is quite frank on this point. 
Of that translation of the ninth chapter of Isaiah, the great lesson which is 
read in most churches on Christmas morning, he says: “The old translators 
made nonsense, and in two passages at least, stark nonsense.’ He also recom- 
mends that the book of Job should be read in the Revised Version.* Where the 
Hebrew text is hopelessly corrupt, and the ancient versions are based upon a 
defective text, the modern translator is in an unenviable position. He can 
only make the best sense of the text before him and record in a footnote that 
the original text is past recovery. There are very few such passages in the 
Greek New Testament and, where they are found, conjectural emendation is 
comparatively easy. 

It is one of the many and great merits of Moffatt’s New Testament that it 
has enabled many English readers for the first time to follow the thread of some 
of St. Paul’s most tortuous sentences and involved arguments. He has broken 
up long and complicated sentences, where Tertius or some other amanuensis 
was not quite rapid enough for the apostle’s tempestuous eloquence. In addi- 


8 On the Art of Reading, p. 168. 9 ibid., p. 169. 
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tion he has introduced such modern printers’ aids as inverted commas, to 
show where St. Paul is discussing his thesis in the form of a dialogue. Future 
translators will do well to follow his example. But one innovation that must 
have impressed every reader of his New Translation of the New Testament is 
his rearrangement of verses or sections, both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, 
where there seems to be either an interruption of the narrative or a break in the 
discourse. This is most noticeable in the Fourth Gospel, where many modern 
commentators believe that these abrupt dislocations are due to some accidental 
disturbance of the sheets of the original papyrus before ever the Gospel was 
published to the world. A private translator can take this kind of liberty, but 
no joint committee representing the Churches of this country would allow so 
subjective a handling of the text of the New Testament in any translation that 
is to have official or even semi-official approval. 

There is one respect in which the Old Testament lends itself more easily to 
a lucid translation into English than the New. The simple structure of the 
Hebrew sentence is far closer to our modern English, whereas Greek delights 
in participial constructions and subordinate clauses, with a wealth of conjunc- 
tions. This style was preserved in no small degree in our great English Versions. 
Any translation into modern English idiom must use far shorter sentences. 
Readers of the Knox Bible will have observed how seldom connecting particles 
are used. 

Clarity demands some sacrifice of familiar Hebraisms of vocabulary. Dear 
as they are to those who are steeped in the language of the older Versions, such 
phrases as ‘a mighty man of valour’, ‘sons of Belial’, ‘according to the flesh’, 
‘vessels of wrath’, are almost if not quite meaningless to those in whose interest 
this new translation is to be made. Sometimes translation must extend to 
paraphrase, whére a metaphor or an allusion is lost upon the modern reader. 
However much some of these changes will irritate those who love the old and 
feel that these innovations rob the scriptures of their ancient flavour, lucidity 
must be preferred to obscurity. 

(c) Lastly, the Bible above all other books must be readable. The modern 
idiom need not fail us here. How many a hearer of Moffatt’s translation must 
have listened with quickened interest when, either in Romans 2?* or in Philip- 
pians 11°, he caught that expression, ‘that you may have a sense of what is 
vital in religion’. Such happy flashes of illumination justify an experiment 
which almost terrifies the translator by its risks. For it may well be asked: Is 
it possible in these days, when a debased currency of speech is in circulation, 
to recapture the emotional quality of words which gave us such inspired out- 
bursts as we so often find in the prophets of the Old Testament, or in the 
doxologies and exultant declamations of the New? We have listened this 
afternoon to that magnificent lesson from the Epistle to the Hebrews;!° what 
will it sound like in any new translation? I can only say, Read it in Knox’s 
version, and if it lacks some of the sonorous harmonies that are still sounding 
in our ears, yet it has a dignity and a colour that are not unworthy of the 
original. And what will happen to that superb Quits separabit climax which 
closes the first half of the Epistle to the Romans?! That will test to the utmost 
any modern translator. 


10 Hebrews 1218-29, 11 Romans 831-9, 
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There are few lines in the Old Testament that reveal the miraculous instinct 
for sound, which was the secret of the translators of 1611, more than those 
immortal verses in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, beginning with that 
faultless hexameter line: 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 


That is one of the lost enchantments of an age that will never return. But 
let us not lose heart. Two scholars have tried their hands on that inspired 
declamation, and they have not utterly failed. 

First listen to Moffatt’s rhythmical rendering. 


What a fall from heaven on high, 
O shining star of the dawn! 
How low and limp you lie, 
who once swayed all the nations! 
You, who once said to yourself, 
‘I will scale the sky, 
I will set my throne supreme 
above the stars on high, 
I will sit on the hill of the gods 
in the far, far north; 
I will scale the cloud-banks, 
and rival the Most High!’ 
And down you drop, to the world below, 
down to death’s abyss you go! 


And here is Monsignor Ronald Knox. 


What, fallen from heaven, thou Lucifer, that once didst herald the dawn? Prostrate 
on the earth, that didst once bring nations to their knees? I will scale the heavens 
(such was thy thought); I will set my throne higher than God’s stars, take my seat 
at his own trysting-place, at the meeting of the northern hills; I will soar above the 
level of the clouds, the rival of the most High. Thine instead to be dragged down 
into the world beneath, into the heart of the abyss. 


It is said that when the Committee for the Revision of the Authorized Version 
was appointed nearly eighty years ago, John Henry Newman was invited to 
join the Company.’ It is not likely that he could have added anything to the 
scholarship of that famous group of men; but those who have felt the haunting 
music of his prose at its best have often wished that he had been in the Jerusalem 
Chamber to suggest a different cadence once and again as the New Testament 
was under revision. 

It was a wise decision of the Joint Committee of the Churches to appoint a 
panel of literary men to remove blemishes from the draft translation which 
will pass under their kindly care when the toil of the study and of the group 
has done its best. For the Word of God deserves the best that eye and ear and 
heart can unite in offering that it may be sent out to be heard and read by the 
world of men. 

WILBERT F. HowarpD 


12 W. F. Moulton, The History of the English Bible (5th edition), p. 218. 
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THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT: 


Y BUSINESS this afternoon is to try to assess the evidence offered 
M in the New Testament by the help of which I hope to answer three 

questions. They are: (1) What seems to be the meaning of the passages 
in the Gospels and Epistles usually understood to refer to the Institution of the 
Eucharist? (2) Is any distinction between a simpler and more primitive, and 
a later and more fully developed form of ritual to be discovered in these 
passages? (3) If such a development is discoverable within the limits of the 
Apostolic Age, what bearing has this fact upon the possibility of paving the way 
toward a solution of the problem presented by Christian reunion at its most 
vital and critical point which is, by universal consent, sacramental inter- 
communion? Relevant passages are 1 Corinthians 1016-17, 1123-®, Mark 1422-5, 
Matthew 262¢-*, Luke 2215-2 (compare 24%% 35), We shall also have to keep 
the discourse on the ‘living bread from Heaven’ (John 6¢*#-), followed as it is 
by references to eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man 
before our minds. 

Before we can assess the value of the evidence offered us by these passages, 
we must make ourselves reasonably sure that we are using the most authentic 
text. In 1 Corinthians 101*-17, one important MS. of the Pauline Epistles along 
with the Peshitta (the Syriac Vulgate) reads evyapiotias for evAoyias, 
that is ‘the eucharistic cup’ for ‘the cup of blessing’. Here the traditional 
text is probably authentic; it is less formal and liturgical than the other. In 
1 Corinthians 11*¢ a less easily decided textual question meets us. Here there 
is a cloud of various readings—the word ‘broken’ after “This is My body’ is 
omitted by all the texts generally regarded as the best, and is consequently 
dropped out in the Revised Version as well as most modern editions of the 
Greek Testament. The gap is filled by ‘broken’ (Byzantine Text), ‘given’ 
(Egyptian and Armenian Versions), ‘crushed’ (Western Text), and in the 
Vulgate by ‘which is to be handed over’. It is not generally recognized that 
‘This is My body for you’ makes good sense without any of these additions; it 
may be taken as meaning ‘this breaking of the bread’, not ‘this broken bread,’ 
‘is to represent My Real Presence for you’. In other words, when they saw the 
bread broken, believers were to recall how Jesus used to break the bread 
when He was at table with them in the days of His flesh. Whether He was 
host or guest, He always took the head of the table, and ceremonially broke the 
bread before the meal began (see Revelation 32°: ‘I will sup with him and he 
with Me’—the Guest becomes the Host—and Luke 2411: (“They recognized 
Him at the breaking of the bread’); in the same way when they saw the wine 
in the cup, they were to call to mind the shedding of His blood.* 

The importance of all this should be obvious; it suggests that a simpler 
understanding of the meaning of the Eucharist underlies its later forms, and 
that a reversion to it for the purposes of inter-communion should be possible, 

1 A paper read at the meeting of the ‘Friends of Reunion’, at High Leigh on 3rd January 1950. 


2 In this connexion it should be noticed that the Fourth evangelist insists that the body of Jesus was 
not broken before His death (John 19%¢). 
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without our casting any reflexion on usages based on more fully developed 
Eucharistic doctrines. 

In Mark 1422-5 there are, on the other hand, no important various readings; 
the words ‘new’ and ‘for the remission of sins’ are universally admitted to have 
been added to the text in order to make it harmonize with the standard Gospel 
(Matthew), and have no special relevance for our inquiry. It is quite other- 
wise, however, with the classical Lucan passage (22!5-2°). It is, of course, 
common knowledge that everything which follows the words ‘Take, eat; this 
is My body’ up to the end of verse 20 is omitted, not only by the ‘Western’ text 
(which Streeter believed to be the pre-Constantinian Bible of the Church of 
Rome), but also by the Old Latin and Old Syriac Versions, the ‘Lewis’ Syriac 
(the oldest of them all), by changing the order of verses or parts of verses, 
showing manifest signs of attempts to fill up a gap. All the best modern 
editors read (from verse 17): ‘He received a cup, gave thanks, and said, Take 
this, and divide it among yourselves, for I tell you I will not drink from hence- 
forward of the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of God is come. And He 
took bread, gave thanks, and broke it, saying, This is My body. Only the 
hand of him that betrayeth Me is with Me on the table.’ The text as we 
have it is simply an attempt to harmonize with traditional formulas found in 
the other Synoptic Gospels and First Corinthians. 

This is of very great importance, for we have proof here in the actual MSS. 
of a later and naturally more elaborate ritual form imposed on an older and 
simpler rite, as we can sometimes see Norman architecture imposed on Saxon 
in old parish churches. If proto-Luke, as Streeter has taught us to call the 
original Gospel which Luke took with him to Rome in a.p. 59 or 60, is as 
primitive as some of us think it is, here we have evidence dating from the same 
decade in which the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written, and which 
bears out exactly what we might have gathered from the epistle (101%, 1125.) , 
that there were two ways in which the primitive Church ceremonially com- 
memorated the Life of Jesus with His disciples and His redeeming death, in 
one of which the cup preceded the bread, in the other the bread went before 
the cup, and that the word characteristic of the former seems to have been 
evAoyia (evAoyew), of the latter, eyyapiotia (evyapiotew). 

We will deal, then, with 1 Corinthians 10'*-17 first. It runs, ‘The cup of 
blessing which we bless, does it not (represent) our common share in the blood 
of Christ; the bread which we break, does it not stand for our common share 
in the body of Christ?? The cup comes first, as in the original text of Luke 
2217# and the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’, and is said to symbolize or 
represent ‘our common share in the blood of Christ’. It should be observed 
that the word used is Koivwvia, which implies, as distinct from wetoyt, a 
fellowship which depends, like the fact that we are born Britishers, not on our 
choice, but on the action of an over-ruling providence. This distinction can be 
seen clearly in such a passage as Hebrews 214, where the two words appear 
together; it may be translated: ‘Since the (other) children, whether they will 
or no, have become partakers in flesh and blood (kexowveoxnxev), He also 
Himself voluntarily partook of the same (pétéoyev). Here also partaking of 
the same loaf (of our own accord—petéyouev) testifies to our recognition of the 
fact that, by His act, not ours, we share (Koivwvia) in the body of Christ. 
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This I take to be a statement in carefully chosen words of the primitive doctrine 
of blood-brotherhood Christianized by the statement that the bond which 
binds Christians together is not their common blood (as stated in the Received 
Text of Acts 1726—‘God made of one blood all the race of men’), but the blood 
of Christ shed for us all alike; we are not merely brothers—all men are that, 
whether they acknowledge the tie that binds them together or not—we are 
brothers ‘for whom Christ died’. In the last resort, we are members of the 
Church, not by an act or decision of our own, but by His act and choice 
(John 151°); we may repudiate our Church membership, as we may denation- 
alize ourselves, but that does not alter the facts; if we do so, we are simply 
renegades. I need not remind anybody here that this idea, like almost all New 
Testament ideas, goes back to sources in the Old Testament, in this case to 
Exodus 24* (‘And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people’—the 
other half of the same blood having been already sprinkled on the altar, which 
represented Yahweh—‘and said, Behold the blood of the Covenant’); as a 
motley company of slaves—with all the disintegrating vices natural to those 
who have been slaves from their birth—were made into the toughest nation the 
world has ever known by an act of God, not their own (and if there is a greater 
miracle in history than the survival of the Jews I do not know what it is); 
so by another and greater act of God, the death of Christ, the Christian Church 
was created. We, too, were brought together, not by our own choice, not even 
by common opinions or tastes or interests, but by Him. I have gone through 
every passage in which the blood of Christ is referred to in the New Testament, 
and have discovered that (apart from the Passion-story in the First Gospel), 
it is everywhere associated in one way or another with the Christian fellowship. 
A good example can be found in 1 John 17 (‘We have fellowship with one 
another, and the blood of Jesus His Son cleanses us from all sin’), and, of course, 
in our Lord’s own words: ‘This is My blood of the Covenant shed for many’ 
(Mark 1925). We have a more deeply rooted bond than our common blood— 
it is the blood of Jesus—and therefore refusal to share together in the sacraments 
ordained by our dying Lord is not only a sin, but an absurdity; it is fighting 
against God. If, then, we will not come together as He bade us come together, 
sharing the broken bread and the cup, we shall be brought together willy- 
nilly, for it is obvious that, if it is indeed true that He ‘died that all the children 
of God that are scattered abroad might be brought into one’, this is going to 
be done, for Christ has not died in vain. Wars are a sin against nature, failure 
to meet at the Lord’s table a sin against grace, and all our conscientious 
scruples are as dust in the balance when He has spoken, and the meaning of 
His words is as clear as human language can make them. On this point, I am 
speaking to the converted, but there are two things which must be said. If 
there is to be any real Christian reunion, it must be union at the centre—that is, 
in a sacramental celebration of the death of our Lord in some manner sanctioned 
by His example or ordained by His word. I say ‘some manner’ deliberately, 
because I hope in the sequel to show reason for the belief that Jesus can be 
truly said to have instituted two kinds of intercommunion, one by His habitual 
practice with His disciples, and another expressly by word. Joining together in 
social service or even in the normal life of public devotion it is not, and cannot 
be, enough, for such fellowship is not specifically Christian. The second thing 
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is that this is not merely desirable, but necessary; a way of intercommunion 
must be found, for, as long as we remain content to do everything together 
except the one thing which marks us out, not merely as men of good will, but 
as Christians, we are sinning against the declared will of our Lord, and nothing 
can go right with us or the denominations we represent. Indeed, no kind of 
organized constitution-mongering matters except this. If we meet here, we 
need meet nowhere else, and still be one in Christ; if we do not meet here, 
all our meetings and compliments to each other when we meet are wasted 
time and wasted breath. Any scheme of intercommunion is better than none, 
and none should be hastily dismissed as impracticable; that is why this sug- 
gestion of a revival of the agape, though a hundred and one objections can and 
will be raised against it, is likely to be pressed, and pressed again. Better 
schemes will, no doubt, be devised; but if it comes to this, that the only alterna- 
tive is going on as we are and hoping that something will turn up to ease the 
situation, it would be far better to make the experiment, even though it came 
to little or nothing, than continue in mortal sin, knowing it to be sin, as most 
of us do already. 

What is meant by ‘the cup of blessing which we bless, the bread which we 
break’? Who are the ‘we’? Some say ‘the apostles’, but this seems artificial. 
When Paul speaks of the apostles along with himself as ‘we’, he puts in the 
word ‘apostles’, as in 1 Corinthians 4°. It seems more natural to suppose that 
by ‘we’ he means ‘we Christians’. There was, then, in existence a regular habit 
of drinking a cup and breaking bread together, the bread being broken before 
or during the meal, but at any rate after the cup had been partaken of. So far as 
this passage is concerned, the question of administration had not appeared 
over the horizon. Originally, the doctrine of the ministry (called in the New 
Testament (Hebrews 6%) ‘the laying on of hands’) was entirely separate from 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

When we turn to 1 Corinthians 112*#, for our present purpose the most 
important words are, ‘I received as coming from the Lord’ (é&r6 to kupiov), 
for they claim special authority for the instructions that follow. They should be 
compared with 1 Corinthians 15? (‘For I handed on to you . . . what I received’, 
etc.). In 112% the ‘Western’ text has tapa& xupiov, which might mean ‘direct 
from the Lord’; perhaps the phrase was strengthened in the Bible of the 
Roman Church to make the words even more authoritative. “Atré toU xtpiou 
seems to mean ‘through one of those who were present at the Last Supper, and 
heard Him utter the words’, probably Peter, with whom Paul stayed a fort- 
night in Jerusalem; as it has been said, ‘it is not likely that the two men spent 
their time talking about the weather’. 

Then the question arises: Is the more fully developed and orderly ritual of 
1 Corinthians 11?*#- introduced in this way in order to supersede the less formal 
blessing of the cup and breaking of the bread described in 1 Corinthians 101? 
Based as it is on the highest apostolic authority, must we conclude that what 
we have learned to call the agape, but what the primitive Church in Jerusalem 
called ‘the breaking of the bread from house to house’ (Acts 24% #*), should 
be regarded as a somewhat over-casual and inadequate manner of fulfilling a 
command of the Lord which, as originally given, included details intended to 
guard against perverting what was meant to be a sacrament into a mere 
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mechanical Christian gesture. There is much in the context to suggest that 
this was Paul’s intention in disclosing at that point in his dealings with the 
Church at Corinth his special information. The fact that, when he comes to 
the cup, he emphasizes the words ‘after supper’, suggests that the reason why 
the cup was to follow, not, as in the agape, to inaugurate the supper is to be 
found in the clause, ‘one is hungry, and another drinks too much’. 

My inference would be that Paul brought forward the fuller narrative of our 
Lord’s words and actions given him by Peter in the interests of Church order, 
and that the agape still continued (see Acts 2011) as a reproduction of other 
meals, not the Last Supper, of which Fesus had been in the habit of partaking with His 
disciples. “They recognized Him in the breaking of the bread’ (Luke 2429-1, 35) 
certainly suggests that they had seen Him do so many times before, and it 
should be remembered that they were not members of the ‘twelve’, and so 
would not have been present at the Last Supper. 

The words ‘you proclaim’ (or ‘you are to proclaim’)—either rendering is 
possible, though the former fits in better with the ‘for’ at the beginning of the 
sentence—present an interesting problem. Some think that the Passover ritual 
was preserved in so far as some question like ‘What mean ye by this service?’ 
was introduced into the ritual, as appears to have been the case in the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and an explanation of the institution of the Eucharist (includ- 
ing mention of the arrest which followed it) given in answer; others that the 
Passion-story, or part of it, was read, and fhat this is the reason why the out- 
line of the Passion-story is so much firmer and more stable in the four Gospels 
than the rest of the narrative. Whatever this public proclamation—the word 
Kara yeAAw seems to have been a technical term used both in the ceremonies 
of the imperial religion and afterwards in the mystery-cults, for the katayyeAeus 
was the hierophant who explained the ritual and directed the movements of 
those who took part in it—there can be little doubt that this feature was added 
to enhance the solemnity of the Eucharist proper, and distinguish it from the 
agape-ritual which accompanied every meal of which Christians partook 
together. We may conjecture that the solemn Eucharist took place only on the 
Lord’s Day, when the whole Church met under one roof, and was dissociated, 
chiefly by the influence of Paul and his Churches, from the agape, which had 
no special connexion with any one Church, but in which believers, coming it 
may be from different parts of the empire, shared like Paul with the Christians 
at Troas as a token of their unity, cemented by the blood of Christ. In the days 
of His flesh Jesus Himself had made them one when He broke the bread which 
was His own body, and passed round the cup, which symbolized His blood; 
what He was doing they could not, in the nature of the case, understand when 
He did it (John 187): they came to understand later on. The question ‘Who 
shall administer?’ inevitably came to the front when the Eucharist was estab- 
lished, though it is ignored in 1 Corinthians 11**#; that also was a matter of 
seemliness and order. 

In this connexion it is worth noticing that, in the New Testament itself, 
different opinions appear to have been held on the question of administration. 
In the Fourth Gospel, Eucharistic language is associated with a meal of bread 
and fish, not bread and wine, and Jesus Himself distributes the elements, in 
spite of the fact that at this point the evangelist is following Mark’s narrative 
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closely. The change from Mark 6*1 (‘He took the five loaves and the two fish, 
looked up to Heaven, blessed, and broke the loaves and gave to the disciples to 
administer to the crowds, and the two fish He distributed among them all’) to John 61 (‘He 
gave thanks’—evyxapiotioas—notice the change from the Marcan evAdynoev) 
‘and distributed to the company, likewise of the fish as much as they wanted’), as well 
as the omission in the Fourth Gospel of ‘Give ye them to eat’ from Mark 637 
cannot be accidental. This fact, when set beside the transference of the whole 
sacramental discourse (quite inappropriately, for the bread-wine motive which 
appears in the discourse which follows at John 65*#., has no obvious relevance 
in a bread-and-fish context) from a last supper with the twelve to a meal in 
which the twelve are merely partakers with the rest, and the putting of the 
story of the feet-washing in its place in Chapter 18 (to which is appended a 
command that it, like the Eucharist, is to be repeated), show that the Fourth 
evangelist wished to dissociate the doctrine of the ministry, which was being 
forced upon the attention of the Churches of Asia Minor and the West by 
Ignatius, who with all the glamour of his approaching martyrdom about him, 
kept on insisting that only the bishop, as successor of the apostles, or his repre- 
sentative could administer a valid Eucharist. Though this propaganda had 
not reached its height when the Fourth Gospel appeared, it was making itself 
felt, and it seems clear that the Fourth evangelist was anxious to make a protest 
against it. He does not desire, however, to contradict the Synoptic Gospels (if 
we read ‘after supper’ in 18? this is 5bvious, even if he has the ‘after the supper’ 
of 1 Corinthians 112° also in view), but deliberately to change the emphasis 
from apostolic and episcopal prerogative to the priesthood of all believers. 
‘No,’ he would say to us, ‘only the Lord Himself can give the living bread and 
wine which represent His body and blood, and make of any meal at which He 
presides—even though it is a meal not of bread and wine, but bread and fish— 
a valid sacrament. In other words, the evangelist agreed with some members 
of the Society of Friends, who are the most thoroughgoing Sacramentarians I 
have ever met. I shall never forget seeing on the wall of the dining-room of 
Rendel Harris’s house when I took my first meal there, in a position where 
everybody could see it, the words, “Take, eat; this is My body’, and how the 
grace said before the meal was a real consecration of the elements. I confess 
that this doctrine is too high for me; most of us need the special occasion. The 
reason why I have mentioned it is by no means to score a Free Church point, 
but to say as forcibly as I can that this angle of approach to the question must 
be represented in any reunited Christian Church, as it is represented quite 
strongly in the New Testament. 

Side by side in this matter, as in so many others, we ought, I think, to set 
the Epistle to the Ephesians which, though concerned with the universal 
Church throughout, never mentions the Eucharist at all. How easy it would 
have been to set ‘one table of the Lord’ alongside of ‘One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism’; was it perhaps because there were two tables of the Lord, one (the 
agape) symbolizing the unity of all believers in Christ, the other (the Eucharist) 
the place of the localized Church in the Church catholic? Is it an accident that 
both these writings—so much alike in so many respects—are associated with the 
Church in Asia Minor? The Epistle to the Hebrews, too, ignores the Eucharist, 
and makes much of the unique priesthood of our Lord; indeed, it is very difficult 
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to make any sense at all of Hebrews 181°, unless it is taken as repudiating the 
official doctrine of a material Eucharist altogether. If this is so, we encounter 
here an advanced view which is perhaps unique in primitive Christian litera- 
ture, but must all the same be taken into account. 

To sum up: It is now too late to separate the Eucharist from the doctrine of 
the ministry so far as the main body of Christian people is concerned, but there 
is no reason to believe that it came into view in connexion with the agape. 
Such early evidence as we possess suggests that the Eucharist was emphatically 
a rite celebrated by the Church in a particular place, and that its comparatively 
formal character was bound inevitably to involve care as to the status of the 
Church official whose business it was to see that it was properly and reverently 
carried through. The ‘Agape’, on the other hand, was originally a meal, not 
a Church service at all, and had no local reference; it merely involved the 
sharing of a cup during the meal and the breaking of bread before the meal 
began, and accompanied the meeting of Christians from different Churches, 
or even from overseas; its watchword was ‘Maran atha’—which soon disappeared 
from the Eucharist ritual, even though Paul, by adding the words ‘until He 
come’ in 1 Corinthians 112*, manifested his desire to keep its idea in the service. 
In the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ two variant orders are found together; 
in the first there is a blessing of the cup, and a prayer of thanksgiving for ‘the 
holy vine of Thy servant David’ (John 15:—‘I am the Vine’), and then a 
thanksgiving for the broken bread. After the meal, the table is fenced and three 
more prayers follow. I cannot help wondering whether the first part—before 
the ‘fencing of the table’-—may not represent the agape ritual and whether the 
‘fencing of the table’ may not simply mean that at this point we pass from the 
freer and less formal agape to the Eucharist reserved for members of a par- 
ticular local Church. In this connexion it is interesting to notice that the last 
discourses of our Lord in John 14-17 bring in all the characteristic features of 
these five prayers, the substance of which is clearly Jewish and paschal. 
Maran atha is very much to the fore in the Didache. 

It may not be generally known that at Hilgay in Norfolk the Agape was 
celebrated in Holy Week 1949 by the Anglicans and Methodists together. 
Bread was blessed and broken in the sight of the congregation, and, while the 
stewards came up to receive the bread for distribution, the congregation said 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Rector preached, and, in the course of his sermon 
made it clear that this was not intended to be a substitute for the sacrament 
of Holy Communion, the only conditions laid down for attendance being 
Christian Baptism and a real faith in Jesus as Lord. There was no drinking of a 
common cup at this service; the reason for its omission may have been the 
danger of mistaking the service for the Eucharist, which might have lead to the 
members of the two Churches who took part—there were no other denomina- 
tions in the village—regarding it as having been meant to take the place of the 
recognized Sacraments. This possibility should be avoided, but I deprecate the 
suggestion that a service of this sort should not be thought of as sacramental 
in the broader sense; it should not be a ‘lovefeast’ in the Methodist sense, for 
it becomes only another friendly gesture, if the connexion with the death of 
our Lord as the link which binds all Christians together is not kept in the 
foreground. 
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It is to be hoped that further experiments of this sort are being and will be 
made in large towns where several Protestant Churches are represented, as well 
as in villages, and that, while the Agape and the Eucharist are still carefully 
distinguished from one another, the connexion of both with the atoning death 
of our Lord will be more emphatically brought out than appears to have been 
the case at Hilgay. If the service could be held all over the country either on 
neutral ground or, preferably, in each of the Churches taking part in turn, a 
habit of intercommunion might be formed; there is much virtue in an accom- 
plished fact, if it is accomplished often enough. Such a practice need not 
offend neither traditional susceptibilities nor deeply rooted conscientious con- 
victions, and would provide a basis on which schemes of more fully organized 
reunion might be built. At present such schemes invariably break down at this 
vital point and become so much waste paper. The alternative seems to be to 
come together at odd times, say nice things about one another, and still go 
out by the same door as in we went, or to do nothing but wait, hoping for 
something to turn up. This is to continue in known sin, and to deny the claim 
we constantly make that we have the ‘Holy Spirit’ to guide us into all truth. 
Two objections may be made: it may be said that we are using a kind of simula- 
crum of the original Agape to bypass a vital issue—the doctrine of the ministry 
as it has developed, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, through the cen- 
turies—or it may be said (indeed, has been said already) that we are in danger, 
if successful, of merely starting a new sect, so complicating instead of curing our 
disorder. To the first of these objections we can only answer that, if a particular 
doctrine has proved to be the point at which all our struggles to make an end 
of what must be, to anyone who takes our Lord’s high-priestly prayer seriously, 
an intolerable scandal, we must either submit the doctrine to a much closer 
scrutiny than ever before, and, if need be, jettison it, or we must leave it alone 
but find a way past it. The second objection can be met, as suggested already, 
by taking care at every celebration to make it clear that this is not a substitute 
for Holy Communion, which rests on a command of the Lord, and is therefore 
inviolable, but a revival of His practice, not only at the Last Supper, but all 
through the time of His companionship with His disciples. That is its sufficient 
justification. My last question is: Has the principle laid down by Jesus, 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abides by itself, but, if 
it die, it bears much fruits’, any bearing upon our Church policies, as it had 
everything to do with our Lord’s taking the way of the Cross? If the Church 
is the body of Christ, must not what applied to Him apply to our denominations 
too? 

J. ALEXANDER FINDLAY 
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METHODISM, 1750—1950 


N 1st September 1768, Mrs. Sarah Ward of Oxhill, a village in 
Warwickshire, wrote to her aunt, Mrs. Guest, at Moreton-in-Marsh: 


Honoured Aunt, I think it my duty to inform you what a Methodist is. 


Unfortunately her letter does not retain the clarity of her opening sentence. 
She was, however, attempting to give an answer to a question which puzzled 
many people of her century, and to which a great variety of answers was 
supplied by Methodist and non-Methodist alike. It is a question important 
still for anyone wishing to understand either religion or life two hundred years 
ago; and it is relevant also to consider what exactly is a modern Methodist. 
Are there any eighteenth-century characteristics which are shared by living 
Methodists, and if so, what are they? 

It is perhaps useful first to clear the ground by making sure what a Methodist 
was not. In the eighteenth century he was attacked often on many stupid 
charges—for being a Jacobite, a Jesuit in disguise, a social revolutionary, an 
‘enthusiast’ (a fanatic), or a crank driving simple people into insanity. Slightly 
more serious were the assertions that he was a kind of narrow-minded ‘stage’ 
puritan, one who would prevent the pleasures of ordinary people, one who 
frightened men with harrowing stories of hell-fire, and one who (like his 
fellows in the previous century) had a whining nasal voice and ears larger than 
those of honest Englishmen. The Gentleman’s Magazine as late as 1810 was 
asserting this last sad fact. 

Such charges are hardly necessary to refute. Except for the highest ranks of 
society, everyone believed in God at least faintly and in devils and hell even 
more surely. One has only to read eighteenth-century novelists to see how 
superstitious and emotional were ordinary men and women. Lord Chesterfield 
and his peers might keep a rigid if precarious hold over their emotions and 
expressions, but the common man wept, laughed, quarrelled, swore, raged, 
and talked with the utmost abandon. The Methodist did not create, but 
was born into this simmering world. 

The charge that the Methodist was over-serious, even rather miserable, is 
more difficult to answer, but is, I am convinced, quite wrong. Smollett, who 
had certainly observed Methodists most carefully, draws several pictures of 
them in Humphry Clinker, where we find the most cheerful Humphry is one. 
Later in the book the soured spinster, Tabitha Bramble, becomes, or pretends 
to become, a Methodist. To do this she does nothing but smile and grin each 
day. The hypocrite assuming to be a follower of Wesley apparently wore the 
mark of cheerfulness. Other evidence that Methodists were cheerful people is 
easy to find in the Lives of the Preachers with their frequent references to joy and 
happiness. ‘I was joined to a happy people’, is almost a keynote. It is also 
ridiculous to think that a movement which spread more rapidly than anything 
since apostolic times could have been propagated by men who looked depressed 
or miserable. Those bearded gentlemen of our own times who carry the gloomy 
placards—THE WAGES OF SIN Is DEATH—do not appear to be beset with followers. 

John Wesley himself met and fully answered the accusation that his sup- 
porters were solely ignorant men. Any examination of his own publications or 
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his reading-lists for preachers shows that many Methodists had had an excellent 
education and some were very learned men. Joseph Benson and Adam Clarke 
were great Biblical scholars; Duncan McAllum spoke Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
and Syriac; Joseph Sutcliffe made French translations; John Mason was expert 
in botany and had a great botanical collection; John Bacon and John Russell 
were two of the earliest men to become R.A.s, and their sculptures can still be 
seen in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. There is really little 
doubt that Methodists sprang from all sections of the community, and that 
although they were sometimes simple people, many were well educated, and 
all were strongly encouraged to read and study. The preachers were in general 
able young men.? 

I am convinced that Methodism spread in two continents because of John 
Wesley’s genius for seizing on young men with adventurous spirits, with light 
hearts, and with serious minds. They spoke the language of men of their own 
age. To each class of the community they ‘came where he was’ so that every 
man heard the Gospel in his own language. If such were the preachers, what 
were their characteristics? What had they especially to offer men of their 
own time? 

To these questions we may answer that they were trying to present to the 
English people vital religion as they had learned it from John Wesley. Having 
said this we have to decide what Wesley meant by the religion which he spent 
his life in offering. It is probable that his views slowly developed during his 
life, and that the phrase ‘to be a Methodist’ meant quite different things at 
different times. But it did, I am convinced, always mean three things; and 
these three aspects I now propose to examine. 

Wesley believed that he preached about the vital heart of religion. Here, he 
said to the people of England, are the essentials. So much material has been 
collected into the teaching of the Church that ordinary men are worried and 
muddled. Let us return to primitive Christianity, preaching to men the simple 
truths of the Gospel. This argument has, of course, been the claim of many 
religious reformers who have seen abuses in the Church of their own day. But 
Wesley was orthodox in his own views, not particularly critical of current 
theology. He was determined, however, to seize on the heart of the matter and 
stress that. What did Christ mean to men? What exactly did Jesus teach about 
our conduct and our lives? Those were the facts which the eighteenth century 
needed. 

Now, this stress on essentials can supply a dynamic to men of all types in all 
ages. It is the battle cry of both fundamentalist and modernist; its exact inter- 
pretation must always create minor difficulties and interesting argument, but 
it raises a banner which attracts alert minds and adventurous spirits. 

Wesley’s intense belief that his main purpose was to present primitive 
Christianity in plain terms to men of his age, is shown again and again in his 
writings. In his Prefaces to the Hymn Book and the Sermons he stresses his pur- 
pose, and it is expounded in much more detail in An Earnest Appeal to Men of 
Reason and Religion. When we re-read the sermons we are struck with the 
absence of speculative theology, and the space given to the Sermon on the 
Mount. He is profoundly concerned with the questions of everyday conduct, 
1 See also Leslie F. Church, More About the Early Methodist People (Epworth Press), 12s. 6d. 
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the use of money, sensible dress, our duty to our neighbour. His tracts deal 
with specific evils—A Word to a Smuggler, A Word to a Swearer, A Word to a 
Drunkard. As he grew older he was increasingly critical of the cant phrases of 
cheap presentations of theology. 

I find more profit in sermons on either good temper or good works than in what 
are vulgarly called gospel sermons. The term is now become a mere cant word. I 
wish none of our Society would use it. It has no determinate meaning. Let but a 
pert self-sufficient animal, that has neither sense nor grace, bawl out something about 
Christ and His Blood or justification by faith, and his hearers cry out: ‘What a fine 
gospel sermon!’ Surely the Methodists have not so learnt Christ. We know no 
gospel without salvation from sin. 


The test for those who claim to have found their religion is quite simply to 
examine their works and then ask: ‘Do you love God? Are you happy in Him?’ 

So Methodist preachers learned from Wesley to preach the essentials of faith 
to their hearers. Some might be ignorant of subtle points of theology and the 
nice appreciation of contemporary rituals, but they strove to find the heart of 
the matter and express it in simple language. 

If I am right in thinking that to have been the main Methodist emphasis, 
I believe two other aspects are also extremely important. The second plank 
in the Methodist platform was a belief in Reason. Now this is superficially not 
so apparent in Methodist writings of the eighteenth century, but it was in 
keeping with the intellectual climate of the age. The phrase, ‘the age of Reason’ 
is so often applied to the eighteenth century that it tends to lose all meaning in 
our minds, but for any proper understanding of the period we have to remember 
how proud of their intellectual advance were all men of education. The days 
of fanaticism in religion and politics, of fierce persecutions and rabid fervour 
were mercifully over. Politics meant not revolution, executions, and martyrdom 
for high principles which had been so common amongst their fathers, but the 
more sober arguments of Whigs and Tories and the settled prosperity and peace 
of Mr. Walpole. If the change also meant lethargy and corruption, it was a pity 
but still a change for the better. In religious and philosophical thought the 
same climate was being enjoyed. Mr. Locke and Mr. Newton had lived, and 
although there was still more to learn, it was evident that the keys to know- 
ledge were in Man’s hands. God took His ordered place in his elaborate but 
understandable universe. If man wishes to understand Him, let him survey 
Nature. The spacious firmament on high with the spangled heavens proclaimed 
their great original. One had only to look calmly at them 


For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine! 


If any further evidence was needed, Man could examine his own mind and 
conscience. His reason would then fully satisfy his doubts. There was little 
space for revelation or miraculous stories. Cool thought and certain slight 
adjustments would certainly perfect English life, and this would, of course, be 
a model for the rest of the world. The above only slightly overstates many 
earlier eighteenth-century views. 

It is generally accepted that the Methodist Revival was a protest against this 
complacency with its resultant blindness to the horrors of social conditions. 
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This is true, but it is also important to remember that John Wesley was very 
much a man of his own age. His personal reactions to events were generally 
as controlled and balanced as those of Lord Chesterfield. He did not lose his 
temper in argument; he had no belief in mobs and revolutions; he detested 
‘enthusiasm’; the styles of poetry and prose he loved best were those of Pope 
and Swift. When he read books, as he did avidly all his life, his reading was 
always most critical. ‘How was I disappointed!’ is his constant phrase about 
new books. About his personal feelings and sufferings he is most reticent: we 
even find that his Journal tells us nothing about his marriage or of the death of 
his brother Charles. At periods in his career there were exciting scenes at his 
preaching—which was intense but quite restrained and quiet in manner—but 
it was the mob, not the preacher, who was excited. When men and women 
dropped down he seems to have observed the scenes dispassionately, discovering 
sometimes the hand of God and at others the cloven hoof of the devil. The 
preacher, however, continued the service, and dealt with the individual 
sufferer when he was quietly in his right mind. 

In his controversies in newspapers, by letter and by books and pamphlets, 
Wesley keeps on the level of calm, idiomatic, lucid prose. Reason is stressed 
throughout. Opponents are asked to state clearly their dislikes, to show him 
where he is wrong, not to rely on hearsay or prejudice, and to avoid passion. 


Honest neighbour, do not be angry. Lay down your hammer and let us talk a little 
on this head. 


So he writes in A Farther Appeal: and in the Preface to the Sermons: 


Are you persuaded you see more clearly than me? It is not unlikely that you may. 
Then treat me as you would desire to be treated yourself upon a change of circum- 
stances. Point me out a better way than I have yet known. . . . For God’s sake if 
it be possible to avoid it, let us not provoke one another to wrath. 


So Wesley expected his followers to live by reason. They were to think as 
well as let think. ‘You will need all the common sense you have’, he said. 
They were to be orthodox in faith, but accept or reject current usages as they 
appeared sensible or not. Thus, Wesley used laymen as preachers, or preached 
in open air, or moved from parish to parish, with complete disregard of custom, 
because he believed in reason, and because such conduct was only reasonable 
under the circumstances. When he set out to defend his movement at length, 
he wrote An Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion and A Farther Appeal. 
In this all sections of the community, all classes and all Church, were asked to 
examine their way of life, to find out if they were happy or fully satisfied, and 
if not to consider critically what he offered as the essentials of religion. This 
belief in reason was closely knit up with his stress on the return to primitive 
Christianity. Obviously if men are to return to essentials rather than blindly 
accepting the contemporary customs of religion, they must be most careful in 
their examination of their faith. All their reason and intelligence will be 
demanded. 

Thus the stress on the simple, central truths of religion resulted in an emphasis 
on reason; but its second implication was the importance of toleration. The 
famous sermons on ‘Catholic Spirit’ and ‘A Caution Against Bigotry’ put the 
matter quite clearly. The Methodist is to love God and love his neighbour; he 
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is to be the brother of all who do likewise; and he is not to be separated from 
men on the niceties of opinions. He will, of course, never persecute others; he 
will allow every man to serve his God with what customs and rituals he chooses; 
so long as his heart is right the Methodist offers his hand in co-operation. 


Be not content with not forbidding any that casts out devils. If you will avoid all 
bigotry, go on. In every instance of this kind, whatever the instrument be, acknow- 
ledge the finger of God. . .. Encourage whomsoever God is pleased to employ. . . . 
Enlarge, as far as you can his sphere of action; show him all kindness in word and 


deed. ... 
I need add but one caution: Think not the bigotry of another is any excuse for 


your own. 
(‘Against Bigotry’) 
Again in ‘Catholic Spirit’: 
Every wise man, therefore will allow others the same liberty of thinking which he 
desires they should allow him; and will no more insist on their embracing his opinions, 
than he would have them to insist on his embracing theirs. He bears with those who 
differ from him, and only asks him with whom he desires to unite in love that single 
question: ‘Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thy heart?” 

In the Appeals to Men of Reason and Religion the same importance is given to 
toleration. Party differences and little varieties of opinion and ritual have too 
often divided men, so let men keep their own views and customs about all 
subsidiary beliefs, so long as they have the heart of the matter. Do they love 
God and are they happy in Him? Let that be the test. For a time Wesley 
seems to have seen the Methodist movement as belonging to all branches of the 
Christian Church. There would be Church of England Methodists, noncon- 
formist Methodists, Quaker Methodists, Roman Catholic Methodists; or rather 
the word ‘Methodist’ should be the adjective. Any member of any Church 
who went to the heart of the matter with full seriousness, who loved and served 
God with heart and mind, he was a Methodist. John Wesley’s methods and 
organization changed and developed during the century, so that at the end he 
was to know that he had formed a separate body of people, attached as he 
hoped to the Church of England. However, even if they became a separate 
people, even if they lived in different continents they were to be one people, 
‘the friends of all and the enemies of none’. In his last letter to Ezekiel Cooper 
in Philadelphia, he wrote: 

See that you never give place to one thought of separating from your brethren in 
Europe. Lose no opportunity of declaring to all men that the Methodists are one 
people in all the world; and that it is their full determination so to continue, 
‘Though mountains rise, and oceans roll 
To sever us in vain’. 

So the Methodist would use his intelligence and reason to find and hold 

fast to the central certainties of Christianity. He could truly sing: 


Forth from the midst of Babel brought, 
Parties and sects I cast behind; 

Enlarge my heart, and free my thought, 
Where’er the latent truth I find, 

The latent truth with joy to own, 

And bow to Jesu’s name alone. 
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Redeem’d by Thine almighty grace 
I taste my glorious liberty 
With open arms the world embrace 
But cleave to those who cleave to Thee... . 


Thus, the three main aspects of Methodism were inextricably bound up 
together. The Methodist was a man of his own age, devoted to reason and en- 
couraged critically to examine his faith and test it by its results in his own life. 
Having tested his faith he clung fast to the essentials of his gospel, the heart of 
religion as he believed it to be shown by Christ. And then, he was tolerant 
about all subsidiary matters of belief and ritual. This faith is, of course, adapt- 
able to any age, and must remain fresh as centuries change. Each age must 
reassert what it believes to be essential, and in each age Methodists must com- 
bine with all men of good will for the salvation of mankind. The keynote of 
Methodism must always be its adaptability, and its members like its early 
preachers myst ‘travel light’. 

If, as I believe, that is the heart of Methodist belief and conduct, it has 
certain dangers. It will fail to grip men when it loses touch with its own age, 
when its stregs on ‘central ideas’ becomes a stress on points of an older genera- 
tion, when it mistakes exterior forms and customs for the heart of religion. 
There must be a danger of men giving their lives to the propagation of ‘old 
Methodist doctrines’, which are merely the expressions of an older age’s faith. 
In each new age the Methodist must return to primitive Christianity. It has 
always to be a return to the heart of Christ’s teaching as seen by the present, 
and not a return to what the eighteenth or nineteenth century thought to be 
essential. Its glory is that it is not committed to endless repetitions of a Creed 
expressed in archaic terms and understood by the few experts only. Its danger 
is always that its self-sought centralities may be only superficialities and that it 
may stress irrelevant points. Methodism must use its reason in each age; it 
must think and examine truth at all times. But it is because its tradition is 
forward looking, because it is adaptable to new conditions, because it travels 
light, because it has only to defend the centralities of faith, that its spirit is 
rejuvenated in each age, and it can attract all classes of men in every country. 
It is in the light of this certainty about essentials, and warm tolerance toward 
those who differ on minor points, that Methodism can face the future with 
easy confidence. It was in this spirit that Wesley wrote his almost lighthearted 
letters to the young men who were to carry the gospel in Europe and America. 
They were to be ambassadors with free hands and powers of all decisions. So 
he sent George Shadford to America: 


Dear George,—The time is arrived for you to embark for America... . 
I let you loose, George, on the great continent of America. Publish your message 
in the open face of the sun, and do all the good you can. 
I am, dear George, Yours affectionately. 


It is perhaps necessary to recall one other important point. So far, the 
independence and the freedom of the individual has been stressed, but we must 
remember that Methodism has always been the fellowship of those who enjoyed 
this liberty. In every age, from Wesley onward, when the Church has flourished, 
(Continued on p. 134) 
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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


HERE is, I think I may say, a rather special sense in which I was 
brought up on the idea of Progress. It happens that I spent the first 
twenty years of my life in the City of Birmingham, whose motto— 
proudly displayed on every municipal dustcart—is ‘Forward’. Its conception 
of what is meant by that word is embodied in the City Arms. They consist in 
a shield with quarterings, with (to quote the technical description) ‘for the 
crest a Mural Crown, issuant therefrom a dexter Arm embowed, the Hand 
holding a Hammer all proper, together with the Motto—Forward’. There are 
two Supporters, of which the following is, I believe, an accurate description. 
‘On the dexter side a Man habited as a Smith (representing Industry) holding 
in the dexter hand a Hammer resting on an anvil all proper, and on the sinister 
side a Female Figure (representing Art) in the dexter hand resting on the 
Shield a Book bound, and in the sinister a Painter’s Palette Or with two 
brushes proper.’ 

The grant of this coat of arms was made just sixty-one years ago, in the year 
1889, and it gives a pretty good idea of what was meant by Progress in the city 
of Joseph Chamberlain. England was still the workshop of the world and 
Birmingham was proud of the fact that she was in the very forefront of indus- 
trial enterprise. What better symbol of that fact could be devised than the 
hammer, grasped in a strong right hand, and raised aloft by a muscular arm 
that issued from a mural crown? The industries of Birmingham were the 
crowning achievement of contemporary civilization. It is not without signifi- 
cance also that, of the two Supporters, pride of place on the right or dexter 
side should be given to the Smith with his hammer and anvil, while the female 
figure with book and palette and brushes, representing Art, is consigned to the 
sinister side. Art was to Industry as the female to the male—one could almost 
pass that sentence off as a quotation from Tennyson; and there was perhaps a 
tendency to regard it a little askance, as the honest smith appears to regard the 
lady. For my recollection seems to be that he is looking at her out of the 
tail of his eye, as though he rather suspects that she is no better than she 
ought to be. 

The mention of Tennyson serves to remind one that even at that period, the 
very heyday of Victorian optimism, there was one mind at any rate—and that 
mind a representative one—which had begun to question the validity of the 
idea of progress. It was in 1886, three years before Birmingham adopted the 
motto ‘Forward’, that Tennyson published Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After. It 
was, as we all know, a recantation of his faith of sixty years before, when in his 
passionate youth he had proclaimed his belief in progress; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the old man writes with an even greater vehemence than the boy. 
Tennyson is out of fashion now, but no one who turns back to that strangely 
prophetic poem can fail to be impressed by its uncanny prescience. It is a little 
startling to reflect that there are those now living who may have read the poem 
when it first appeared. One can only imagine the feelings with which they read 
it then, but it is no exaggeration to say that they have lived to see its worst 
anticipations realized. If what he feared for England has not fully come to 
pass, in Fascist Italy and in Hitler’s Germany, and again in the Communist 
third of the world, it has been fulfilled to the letter. 
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Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in their place; 
Pillory Wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face. 


Tumble Nature heel o’er head, and, yelling with the yelling street, 
Set the feet above the brain and swear the brain is in the feet. 


Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope. 


The deep distrust with which he watched the rising power of democracy was 
not a popular attitude, as he well knew, and he was quite prepared to find it 
discounted as only the ‘cries of unprogressive dotage’, but today it is certainly 
not possible to dismiss it with such easy contempt. We who have watched the 
career of Hitler have discovered that the mob-orator may, under favourable 
conditions, turn out to be an even more disastrous portent than Tennyson 
himself imagined. The appeal to the passions and appetites of the multitude 
has everywhere worked out as he foretold, and Demos has ended in working 
his own doom. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that the idea of progress can no longer 
be taken for granted to the extent that it could be even sixty years ago. As 
long as it held its place as a dogma accepted by common consent it remained, 
as dogmas are apt to do, in the background of men’s mind, a sovereign and 
formative idea which was rarely submitted to analysis or made to abide our 
question. In recent years, however, there has been a marked change of attitude. 
The idea has been re-examined, this time with a much more critical scrutiny, 
and it has not emerged unshaken. Dr. Inge, in his well-known Romanes 
Lecture, bluntly dismisses it as a superstition. The late J. B. Bury, at the close 
of his detailed and careful study of the history of the idea, finds no reason to 
regard it as a truth that is established and secure. It flourished during a 
particular period and in a climate of thought which happened to be favourable 
to its growth, but its value as a doctrine is only relative, and he foresees that 
‘a day will come, in the revolution of the centuries, when a new idea will 
usurp its place as the directing idea of humanity. Another star, unnoticed now 
or invisible, will climb the intellectual heaven, and human emotions will react 
to its influence, human plans respond to its guidance.’ Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, who also notes that it is an idea which could only flourish in a favour- 
able mental environment, believes that Christianity alone is capable of support- 
ing faith in progress, and warns us that unless it is reinforced by a renewal of 
spiritual conviction, it will probably have to be abandoned. Professor Toynbee 
seems disposed to return to the conception of cycles of history, successive periods 
of growth, maturity, and decay, which was held by many of the ancients. None 
of them, it will be observed, entertains the simple faith of Herbert Spencer that 
progress is an inevitable thing which is brought about by the mere passage of 
time. 

The conviction expressed by Mr. Dawson, that belief in progress cannot be 

“maintained apart from belief in Christianity, carries with it the implication 
that it is in some sense a product or by-product of Christian faith. That is 
an idea which most Christians, doubtless, would be glad to accept; but it must 
be admitted that there is not much support for it in the historical evidence 
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presented by Bury. On the contrary, the facts point quite the other way. 
Belief in progress has been for the most part a secular dogma. It has grown up 
precisely in the period during which religious faith has been declining, and it 
would almost seem that it has come to be adopted as an alternative to Christi- 
anity, a substitute religion. This does not necessarily mean that belief in 
progress is inconsistent with Christian faith, but it is not possible to ignore the 
evidence that, in practice, it has been an independent growth. What is more, 
so far from showing any natural sympathy with Christianity, it has been 
consistently—one may even say instinctively—hostile. In our own day the 
breach is wider than ever. In England, the Labour Movement is drifting 
away from Christianity. In France, in Spain, and in Italy, the progressive 
forces have always been in conflict with the Church—the Spanish civil war 
revealed the deadly and uncompromising nature of their hostility; while in 
Russia, and in the other countries which have accepted the doctrines of 
Marxism, the extinction of religion is regarded as a condition of their survival. 
It is necessary to appreciate the depth and persistence of this cleavage before 
we begin to ask ourselves whether there is any prospect, or even any possibility, 
of a reconciliation. 

For this purpose it is necessary to bear in mind the history of the idea of 
progress; and though here it can only be given in rapid outline, that should 
be enough to bring out its affinities with secularism. We do not always realize 
that it is a comparatively new idea, peculiar, one may say, to the modern 
world, and until quite recently to the culture of the West. In ancient times it 
was not progress they dreamed of, but regress. They would have liked, had it 
been possible, to retrace their steps, for to them the golden age was not in the 
future, but in the past. It is true that Dr. Inge calls attention to certain excep- 
tions to the prevailing belief, and points out that we owe what he calls ‘the 
blessed word progress’, in its modern sense, to Lucretius. He admits, however, 
that on the whole the ancients took a gloomy view of things in general and 
were thoroughly convinced that the world was going to the dogs. This was the 
popular view, but the philosophers held a theory of cycles of history, a perpetual 
ebb and flow in human affairs, alternations of progress and retrogression during 
which history repeated itself endlessly. This theory was most fully elaborated 
by the Stoics, and finds expression in a moving passage in the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius. It is familiar to us also in the Book of Ecclesiastes, a work 
of the Greek period which is supposed to reflect the tone of contemporary 
Gentile thought. 

During the Middle Ages theological ideas were in the ascendant and occupied 
men’s thoughts to the exclusion of almost everything else. Just as it is said that 
nothing can grow under a beech-tree, so it would seem that mundane hopes 
and aims are not able to flourish within the shadow of theology. Men lived 
with the fear of death and the expectation of Judgement before their eyes. Life 
was short and eternity was long, and a man had quite enough to occupy him 
in trying to save his soul, without wasting time over a world which, in any 
case, was likely to come to an end almost any day. The only profitable studies 
were sacred studies, and anyone who meddled with the secrets of nature was 
liable to fall under suspicion of heresy and the sin of witchcraft. On the other 
hand, the impending shadow of eternity which was flung across the world 
Cc 
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tended to blot out, or at least to tone down, the colours of the political map. 
There was a real sense of the solidarity of believers everywhere; Christendom 
was a bigger thing than nationhood. Although this sense of the unity of man- 
kind was destined to be broken up and has never been restored it has not been 
forgotten, and it survives today, in other forms and supported by very different 
arguments, as one of the principal aims of political progress. 

The break-up took place at the Renaissance, a period of about three hundred 
years, lasting from the fourteenth century until well into the seventeenth. This 
period of rapid and fundamental change, which produced among other things 
the reformation of religion, the invention of printing, the new astronomy, and 
the geographical discoveries of the great navigators, rather surprisingly failed 
to awaken any conscious idea of progress in the minds of men. The fact is that 
their eyes were still on the past, even while they were moving rapidly away 
from it. Their guides and models were the thinkers of antiquity, and in break- 
ing away from medieval forms of thought they were more concerned to get 
behind them, to recapture the spirit of an older civilization, than to strike out 
for themselves on new and unauthorized adventures. At the same time two 
results were achieved which contributed later on to the growth of a belief in 
progress. Human reason was released from its bondage to theology and began 
to gain confidence in its own powers; and secular pursuits were allowed to 
have a value of their own, quite apart from their value or otherwise as a 
prelude to life beyond the grave. 

More than anything else, it was this foreshortening of vision which gave rise 
to the sense or the illusion of human progress. As long as all the perspectives 
of human thought ran up into eternity it hardly seemed worth while to com- 
pare the things of time one with another. Whether today was a little better 
than yesterday—what did it matter, when tomorrow they would have done 
with time altogether? But once men had decided that the world need not be 
regarded as a vale of tears with no mitigations—when it occurred to them 
that in any case we are here, and therefore may as well make the best of it— 
they naturally began to look round for signs of encouragement. If they could 
assure themselves that they were improving on the past it would be particu- 
larly gratifying, for they were beginning to feel that they had heard more than 
enough about the good old days. Before long, therefore, they began to look 
round for some evidence of their own superiority. Whether they could claim 
to have made any advance in the arts was a matter of dispute, and a long 
battle was waged between the champions of the ancients and the moderns 
which lasted into the eighteenth century; but there were other things that were 
beyond dispute. In particular, they were able to point with justifiable pride to 
three inventions which the ancients had nothing to equal—the mariner’s 
compass, printing, and gunpowder. 

This is significant, for it was in things of this sort—in the fashioning of new 
utilities for material ends—that the great advance of the future was destined to 
consist; and, as Mr. Aldous Huxley has pointed out, progress in the realm of 
science is always more obvious than in the arts. Its achievements are cumula- 
tive; each generation begins at the point where its predecessor left off.1 But 
before men could begin to tread that path with confidence it was necessary 


1 Aldous Huxley: Science, Liberty and Peace. 
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that their minds should be prepared. Hitherto they had never been able to 
believe that it was right and proper to apply their minds unreservedly to any- 
thing less than the highest pursuits. The goal of inquiry was philosophic 
truth; no other kind of knowledge was worthy of a man’s best. Before they 
could go ahead with any lesser aims in view they had to be assured that they 
would not be prostituting their intellect, and this assurance was supplied by 
Francis Bacon. He convinced them that the true end of knowledge is not 
abstract truth but utility. The end of the sciences is ‘the endowment of 
human life with new inventions and riches’, and the comparative value of the 
various branches of knowledge was to be settled by a pragmatic test. Once 
this principle was accepted it was possible to set to work to make life agreeable 
without any misgivings of conscience. 

It is important to notice how decisive was the breach with religion which 
was made at this point. For the first time the thoughts of men were turned 
away from their old preoccupations, from the contemplation of values and 
respect for sanctions which were not of this world, and were encouraged to 
follow mundane aims as things good in themselves and objects that were 
worthy of human endeavour. Once that process was started it went on with 
mounting confidence and enthusiasm. In England the scientific movement of 
the seventeenth century prepared the way for the mechanical inventions of the 
eighteenth and the Industrial Revolution that followed. In France they were 
more interested in ideas and politics than in technology. The theory of 
progress as a law of human life was worked out by the thinkers of the eighteenth 
century and applied to the consideration of human institutions—education, 
forms of government, human relations, and the structure of society; and the 
revolution that followed was not merely economic, as in England, but a root- 
and-branch affair which sought to wipe out the past and begin again at a 
new year one. Once these convulsions were over, the nineteenth century 
settled down to work out the law of progress in peace. Any lingering doubts 
of its philosophic soundness were set at rest by the theory of Evolution, which 
was understood, or misunderstood, to establish it firmly in the ascertained 
nature of things. 

This very bald outline will have served its purpose if it brings out the point 
I am here concerned to make, the thoroughly mundane character of the theory 
of progress. It was only by turning away from the canons of value established 
by Christianity, as being too remote and unearthly, and adopting in their place 
the workaday test of utility, that men were able to flatter themselves that they 
were improving on the past, and might reasonably entertain sanguine expecta- 
tions of the future. Judged by this test there could be no doubt that things were 
going well. The spinning jenny was an obvious improvement on the hand- 
loom, the locomotive on the pack-horse. As Dr. Inge puts it, it seemed obvious 
that people who travelled sixty miles an hour must be five times more civilized 
than people who only travelled twelve; and by the same reasoning it would 
appear that people who deal out death with machine-guns and atomic bombs 
must be more civilized than the benighted persons who had not advanced 
beyond the muzzle-loader, since the slaughter is more wholesale and incom- 
parably more efficient. Whether speed, mass-production, and scientific 
slaughter are in themselves ideally desirable things is a question it may be 
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deemed not profitable to discuss, since there are no means either of proving or 
of disproving an ideal. 

But the refusal to measure the idea of progress by any ideal test has worked 
out its own revenge. The whole movement has gone forward in a groping, 
mole-like fashion, in the belief that if only we go on blindly improving 
everything, the result is bound to be improvement all round. It now 
begins to appear, however, that this very reasonable expectation is not 
working out as it should. In fact, it looks very much as though the whole 
process is about to break down. The forward and upward movement 
which seemed to be bringing us to the peak of human achievement has 
actually led us to the brink of a precipice. We have fallen victims to our own 
ingenuity, and the very inventions which were the proof of our superior 
civilization are threatening it with destruction. Can it be that Samuel Butler 
was Fight after all, and that the only way to save ourselves is to stop the clock 
before it strikes the hour of doom, and then mark time for ever? 

Well, in the matter of armaments at any rate, it seems pretty clear that the 
only rational thing to do is precisely that. The lunatic ingenuity which is 
expended in perfecting the means of destruction must be halted some- 
how, for any further progress in that direction will soon be, in more senses 
than one, the last word in progress. And I fasten on this case only as the out- 
standing example of the shortsightedness that seems to attend all thinking 
about progress. It is a kind of automatism, progress for the sake of progress, 
improvement for the sake of improvement, making everything better for the 
sake of making it better, and never stopping to ask yourself what you are doing 
it for. It is said, I think with truth, that there is no satisfactory definition of 
progress; but in practice it seems to have been an undiscriminated series of 
piecemeal improvements in the material accessories of life. That is not a 
definition; it is a diagnosis. 

It may be said perhaps that such a description is out of date. Something of 
the sort may have been what was understood by progress at the time, say, of 
the Industrial Revolution, but it is certainly not a fair statement of what is 
meant by the word in the twentieth century. The whole thing has changed 
its character. We are cleaning up the mess left over by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and doing our utmost to right its wrongs. The hard-faced mill-owner of the 
eighteenth century, who in the sacred name of Progress fed human flesh to his 
machines like a priest of Moloch, has given way to the reformer, the humani- 
tarian, the welfare-worker, the factory-inspector, the panel doctor, and the 
district nurse; it is now universally agreed that the idea of progress must be 
interpreted in terms of human welfare. If this is not Christianity, then the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan must have got into the Gospels by mistake. 

Well, yes, it is Christianity, as far as it goes; and, as far as it goes, a Christian 
cannot fail to approve of it. But if his understanding of Christianity is anything 
like adequate his sympathy with these excellent aims can only be partial and 
qualified. For in so far as they derive from Christianity, they are still only 
elements carefully selected and detached. They have been removed from a 
setting of religious ideas which is far larger than themselves. They belong to 
the ethical side of Christianity, which is concerned with the relations of men 
with men; but they have been detached from the religious side, which is con- 
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cerned with the relations of men with God; and when the second command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, is dissociated from the first 
and great commandment, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God’, it ceases to be 
like unto it. Once the proportions and perspectives of the Christian scheme 
are thus distorted or destroyed, you get something which is not just a residuum 
of Christianity, but which actually ceases to be Christian at all. In Russia, for 
example, humanitarian aims have not only been separated from Christianity, 
they have been declared incompatible with it. The ethics derived from the 
Christian religion have become the irreconcilable enemy of Christianity. 

For let there be no mistake about it, the reproach commonly brought against 
Christianity, that it is other-worldly, is true. It is not the worldling only, but the 
earnest social reformer, who is met by the grave challenge of Jesus: ‘What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ All things are 
brought to the test of eternity; man is never allowed to forget that he is an 
immortal being. The best of human aims, if they do not look beyond this 
world, may turn out to be fatal to mankind by turning them from their ultimate 
goal. The more comfortable we are here, the less inclined we may well be to 
look farther and higher. Yet man is short-lived at the best, and even Utopia 
can offer him no abiding city. Unless he knows himself to be the pilgrim of 
eternity, all his progress will carry him no farther than the grave. 

If my argument is sound, the conclusion to which it leads should now be 
clear. We can never be certain that the idea of progress is anything but a 
delusion unless we bring it to some teleological test. It is not enough to 
compare the present with the past, to show that some things in the modern 
world are better for their purpose than the corresponding things of former 
days. Of course they are. No one denies that the aeroplane is a more speedy 
vehicle than the old stage-coach, or that a modern liner is a more sea-worthy 
vessel than Drake’s Golden Hind. The education given at Dotheboys Hall was 
hardly up to the standard of the modern Council School, since Mr. Squeers 
had never taken his teacher’s diploma; and doubtless the slums which are now 
happily disappearing were even less desirable places of residence than the 
prefabs and municipal estates which are taking their place. Things of this sort 
are obvious enough, but are they Progress? Progress implies an end, and until 
we have decided what end we are aiming at we cannot tell whether we are 
making any progress at all. To compare one thing with another tells us 
nothing to the purpose; it is quite irrelevant to any estimate we may wish to 
make of human progress. You may still be on the wrong road, even though 
every hotel you stay at is better than the last. We cannot begin to argue 
profitably about Progress unless we have first settled the all-important question 
which stands at the head of the Westminster Cathechism: ‘What is the chief 
end of man?” 

Now whatever answer we may give to that question must, in the nature of 
the case, be an act of faith. As far as one can see, we must choose between two 
possibilities, neither of which can be proved. One is that the goal of human 
effort is some happier state of existence for our remote descendants here on 
earth. We may hope that the conditions of life will be made as perfect as may 
be within the limitations of human existence. Those limitations must be 
accepted; they are inescapable, and it is useless to dream of transcending them. 
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We know that this world of ours is doomed to extinction, but it is a prospect 
so distant that we can afford to ignore it for all practical purposes; as Henry 
Sidgwick says somewhere, only the over-educated are seriously perturbed at 
the prospect of the refrigeration of the solar system. It need not paralyse our 
will or preclude us from all hope. We may not have all eternity before us, but 
we have time enough. We know also that even in Utopia men will still be 
mortal. Let the conditions of life improve as they will, no individual can hope 
to enjoy them for very long. These are facts to which we can only submit; but 
at least we may aim at such perfection as may be possible for dying men on 
a dying planet. 

The alternative to this belief is the Christian hope. The chief end of man is 
not a state of earthly felicity qualified by the certainty of extinction; it is, in 
the words of the Catechism: ‘To know God, and to enjoy Him for ever.’ It is 
consistent with this hope to work for the realization of all that may be possible 
of earthly good, yet we shall interpret the word ‘good’ in the way we have 
learned from Christ. Whatever may assist our vision of God we shall deem to 
be good. If sorrow will cleanse our eyes we shall not shrink from tears; if some 
privation of comfort, or some practise of self-denial, is needed to turn our 
thoughts away from earth, then we shall reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed. It may well be that the Christian scheme of life does not unreservedly 
encourage the desire for earthly well-being. I am sure that this is so; and yet 
for the Christian also there is a doctrine of Progress. As the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, we are strangers and sojourners on earth, and we 
seek a city out of sight. Or as John Bunyan puts it, using the very word we are 
now discussing, life for the Christian is a Pilgrim’s Progress. And he also, 
though he was a simple man and no philosopher, gave us the teleological test 
of progress, the doctrine of the End; for the words that he adds as his sub-title 
are: ‘from this world to the world to come.’ 

W. S. HANDLEY JONES 





Methodism, 1750-1950 (continued from p. 126) 


the spirit of fellowship has been strong. We are a social people, happy in the 
company of others, and at our best in song. The meetings for fellowship have 
constantly changed their names and some of their outward forms. Fellowship 
has been found in bands, class meetings, prayer meetings, after-meetings, in 
guilds and societies, men’s firesides and women’s pleasant afternoons, in brother- 
hoods and Sunday-schools, in Central Halls, in country circuit rallies, in Groups 
and Youth Clubs. The names and functions vary from generation to genera- 
tion, but the need for fellowship remains. We must ever be the company of 
those who know the essentials of their faith, the fellowship of those who think 
clearly and are the friends of all. Our tradition is to look forward and to 
travel light. 
To serve the present age 
My calling to fulfil 
O may it all my powers engage 
To do my master’s will. T. B. SHEPHERD 
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WORDSWORTH AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS 


ORDSWORTH is generally accepted by literary critics as second or 
third of our English poets after Shakespeare and Milton. He is 


certainly recognized as a maker of great poetry. He requires no 
trumpeter on his death-day—23rd April. Good wine needs no bush. Yet he is 
not widely read, very little it would seem by the younger generation. It is 
Blake, not Wordsworth, who kindles fire today. At the height of his fame and 
well on into the Victorian era he was accepted as a fully inspired prophet by 
many who held loosely by the traditional faith: followed closely as guide in the 
things of the spirit by those out of touch with Bible and Church. It is not easy 
for Wordsworthians who have grown up with him to realize that for others 
much of the sheen has gone from off his verse. 

Students familiar with his love-affair with Annette Vallons in France will 
understand why his reputation suffered loss among those who regarded him as 
a paragon of virtue. And when they found him in later life regarding himself 
as a moral philosopher, the exponent of Duty, stern daughter of the voice of 
God, they will understand why prejudice against the man is deflected against 
his poetry. Wordsworth was not always an agreeable fellow. The most charit- 
able find it difficult to exonerate him for his coolness and superior attitude to 
Coleridge, particularly his harshness to poor De Quincey who showed himself 
weak in the flesh. 

The intellectual éléte as well as the commonalty often show less than justice 
to their idol when it is discovered that he has feet of clay like their own. Yet 
in the interests of poetry the argument should never be ad hominem. Poetry 
should be judged by the quality we expect to find in its verse. For what is a 
poet?—a large question this! He is certainly a person endowed with particu- 
larly fine sensibilities and with a power and range of imagination transcending 
the ordinary. Thus his perceptions are more penetrating, discerning and 
swift, than other men’s, and his reactions correspondingly lively. It is his 
business as a poet to adjust his personality to his rich and significant ex- 
periences, his poetry being the by-product. 

Poetry may, and often does, contain a message and a moral. It may be 
charged with prophecy and speak to the future. Good poetry is always an 
illumination and expansion of life. Yet primarily, poetry is a man experiencing 
and setting down his experience with the same scrupulous care as he enter- 
tained it. This is surely in part the meaning of poetry and I have emphasized 
it because Wordsworth was in particular a man whose experience was the 
substance of his poetry. Through feeling, he came to vision. ‘A poet, he had 
put his heart to school.’ 

He was not only a poet from the side of his senses, but a religious poet, 
though of his own kind of religion. His was the religion of the natural man, 
and because of his peculiar intimacy and penetration of nature, his religion is 
perhaps best described as Nature Mysticism. Prof. Bradley,’ in a note on a 
passage at the end of the twelfth book of The Prelude says: ‘Everything here is 
natural but everything is apocalyptic, an intimation of something illimitable, 
overarching or breaking into the customary reality.” That, need I add, is a 
recognition of the mystical element in the poet. 

1 Oxford Studies. 
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It was Wordsworth’s realization of nature as the ‘Spirit of the Universe’, as 
a presence— 
whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky,— 


it was his moments of ecstasy and identity with the life of nature, and his 
underlying consciousness of rapport with all created things which provided the 
deepest source of his inspiration. When he lost his mysticism his verse often 
became flat and prosaic. 
Wordsworth was Dame Nature’s child. Lines in one of the Lucy poems, with 

an alteration of the gender, might be Nature addressing our poet: 

This child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 

a lady of my own... 

. .. and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round. . . . 


The River Derwent by his father’s garden at Cockermouth flowed through his 
veins and its music blended with the songs of his nurse. At the age of ten he 
felt 

Gleams like the flashing or a shield—the earth 

And common face of Nature spake to me 

Rememberable things. 


What diligent reader of The Prelude will ever forget the passage in the fourth 
book which describes the young Wordsworth after a rollicking party, walking 
home over the hills at dawn, when suddenly the whole earth became apparelled 
in celestial light and the solid mountains shone as bright clouds? This was for 
him the opening of the heavens, his ‘one clear call’, his rising from the water’s 
of baptism. ‘I made no vows, but vows were then made for me.’ On he 
walked, ‘a dedicated spirit, in thankful blessedness’ [the next three words sound 
a little out of place] ‘which yet survives’. The recording is ten years after the 
experience, but how its vitality has survived. 

Two years after Wordsworth is walking with Robert Jones in Switzerland 
and after crossing the Alps there came another visionary moment of an even 
deeper and illuminating experience. The passage is too long to quote in full, 
but he speaks of himself as ‘lost as in a cloud’, of the light of sense going out 
and seeing in flashes ‘the invisible world’, and adds the great lines— 


Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. 


Writing to Dorothy of his ecstasy he says: ‘Among the more awful scenes of the 
Alps I had not thought of a man or a single created being; my whole soul was 
turned to Him who provoked the terrible majesty before me.’ 

In these two experiences we have examples of Wordsworth’s mystical life at 
its finest. I can find nothing in his poems that goes beyond what is implicit 
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in these visions. The moment of crossing the Alps seems to mark the end of one 
stage of the Mystical way or the end of that way for him altogether. He had 
gone as far as Nature Mysticism could take him and his greatest verse which he 
was to write later, is that which records and interprets his early life. In the 
chronological table of the Oxford edition there is set against 1792 AET Orleans; 
Blois (friendship with Michel Beaupuy): Nature now yields the first place to Man in 
Wordsworth’ s affections and imagination. I believe it was at about that time that the 
mystic in Wordsworth began to die and the main source of his inspiration dry up. 

The sharp decline of his creative faculties in his middle life, at the age of 
thirty-seven, has always puzzled the students of Wordsworth. Ernest de 
Selincourt says ‘the vision grew dim and though at times it was by “‘a miracle 
restored”’ it was no longer sufficient to meet his needs’. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to put our finger upon the place and time when the vision began to fade 
into the light of common day. It was during his visit to France, after Cam- 
bridge days, at the time of the French revolution. It is well known that as a 
result of his friendship with Michael Beaupuy, an aristocrat and Monarchist, 
turned Republican because of his genuine love of the people, Wordsworth 
came out boldly on the side of the Girondists. With many others he subse- 
quently became disillusioned by the violence and terror that followed the 
idealistic opening of the cause of liberty and fraternity. He returned to England 
‘yielding up moral questions in despair’. 

But there was a more potent reason for the period of eclipse in Wordsworth’s 
mind and it should be noted, though I only refer to it as it affects Wordsworth’s 
inspiration. During his residence in France he met Annette Vallons, a vivacious 
young woman several years older than himself with whom he formed a pas- 
sionate attatchment, and by her had a child@. There seems little doubt that 
Wordsworth desired to act honourably by Annette and would have regularized 
his illicit relationship by marriage, but this seems to have been impossible. His 
unfortunate lapse was crucial and probably he never fully recovered from its 
shock. ‘Nothing happened comparable in importance with this love-affair’, 
writes Herbert Read; “This passion and its melancholy aftermath was the 
deepest experience of Wordsworth’s life—the emotional complex from which 
all his subsequent career follows in its intricacies and uncertainties.’ 

I do not agree with all that Mr. Read? says about the poison of remorse, but 
I do believe that the poet’s failure to confront his poignant hour with the 
totality of his whole being meant his abandonment of the mystical way. For 
it is essential in the making of the true mystic, certainly the Christian mystic, 
that he go through the dark night however deep, how ever bitter the passage. 
Wordsworth never faced his experience, with all its implications and possibilities 
of redemption, with the consequent loss of the fertility of his creative imagina- 
tion and his fullness of joy. 

Yet if this theory be true, how comes it about that five years after his devasta- 
ting experience he is able to compose that sublime piece— Tintern Abbey—and 
after, the Prelude, his greatest work? The answer may be given thus: Wordsworth 
we should bear in mind, in speaking of poetry as emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity, was stating his own sources of inspiration. He writes of drawing from 
‘hiding places of man’s power’ ‘ten years deep’. And it is obvious that in 
2 Herbert Read, Wordsworth. 
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writing The Prelude he is breathing the clean air of his boyhood again and 
recapturing the quickening power of sensations and ecstasies of youth and 
early manhood. In his great poems, he is drawing from far-off wells. Tintern 
Abbey, The Prelude, and his famous Ode to Immortality are a going back, not 
forward—poems of retrospection and recollection, not of present felicity. 
When these fountains were sealed he was out of touch with the springs of 
inspirations. Even at this period, says Ernest de Selincourt, ‘his gift came to 
him fitfully’: 


138 


I see by glimpses now, as age comes on 
May scarcely see at all. 


On his return from France his sister Dorothy nursed him in body and mind; 
but it is doubtful whether even her love and her stereoscopic vision of nature 
which she shared—‘she gave me eyes, she gave me ears’—ministered to his 
essential need. His spiritual nature was starved, and he hungered for some truth 
or philosophy that would help him to personal integration, and enable him 
to produce his epic of which The Prelude was to be but the introduction. 
This he was never able to accomplish. Gradually he turned to Christianity, 
which hitherto he had dismissed from his mind, and at a late period of his 
life conformed to the Church of England. Concerning this, Leslie Stephens 
writes that he can remember the venerable grey head bowed in the little church 
at Grasmere and typifying complete acquiescence in orthodox tradition. 

There are not a few who only find their way to the heavenly mansions by 
complete submission to authority imposed from without. There are others 
gifted with ‘a genius for the Absolute’ whose integrity of heart and soul is safe- 
guarded only when the light shines from within and the authority obeyed is a 
knowledge and vision vouchsafed by the utmost fidelity to experience as the 
medium through which God speaks directly and personally. The mystically 
endowed may sin, as other men sin, but they may rise when they fall and their 
dark night may portend not their burial, but their resurrection. Such it was 
for Augustine, who became the greatest of Western mystics, and for John Donne 
who, turning from the secular life, became the great seventeenth-century poet 
of man’s sin and redemption. Wordsworth had the making of a great Christian 
mystic. He was a sent-man, but did not go far enough. Had he with his fine 
spiritual intuitions accepted the Christian revelation with its doctrine of man, 
there is little doubt that he would have given to the world his work on Nature, 
Man, and Society, of which The Prelude would have been the introduction. 

But Nature Mysticism, or any other Mysticism that is not Christian can 
never provide a reliable religion for man. For it is not true that ‘nature never 
did betray the heart that loved her’. If there is nothing more than ‘meadow, 
grove, and stream’, however ‘Apparelled with celestical light’, we are in a 
desperate plight. Recognizing then the limitations of Wordsworth as a spiritual 
guide, let us at least be grateful for one who more than any other taught us to 
behold the earth as the living garment of God, to taste the splendour and 
freshness of the dawn—for one who has taken us by the hand and led us 
through the garden beautiful, even though he had to leave us at the gate for 
other guides to conduct us through the wildernesses of life and Vanity Fair. 


J. Henry BopGENER 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT 


An Examination into the Attitude of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley toward Christianity 


HELLEY was a poet. His philosophic and religious attitudes were 
S suffused and illuminated by rays of poetic light which entered into 

them as the sunbeams penetrate the sea, and which transformed them 
as the moonlight transfigures with its soft rays the deep, hard shadows of the 
night. Shelley was not intent upon setting forth a plan of thought—consistent, 
well ordered, and final. The universe for him was too vast, too mysterious, too 
expansive to be bound by the limits of one man’s philosophy. His soul needed 
room for growth, his mind reached out beyond the boundaries marked by any 
logical system of thought, and his heart panted for an experience that would 
lift him higher and for ever higher until he became one with the Spirit of Life 
itself. 

Shelley believed in goodness. This is another truth we must bear in mind 
when we meet him. Goodness for him was the star of hope above the storms 
of life; it was the white radiance which would one day transform the darkest 
shadows into light; it was the solid core which held all things together. He 
believed in the presence, the power, and the ultimate triumph of love. 

Shelley believed that evil can be overcome by the human will. Mrs. Shelley 
in her note on Prometheus Unbound writes: 


The prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of the destiny of the human species was 
that evil is not inherent in the system of the creation, but an accident that might be 
expelled. ... Shelley believed that mankind had only to will that there should be 
no evil, and there would be none. . .. And the subject he loved best to dwell on 
was the image of One warring with the Evil Principle, oppressed not only by it, but 
by all, even the good, who were deluded into considering evil a necessary portion of 
humanity; a victim full of fortitude and hope and the spirit of triumph emanating 
from a reliance in the ultimate omnipotence of Good.} 


Finally, Shelley believed in freedom—freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom to follow Truth no matter how strange the path down which 
she might lead her devotees. Tyranny, oppression, and unfair restraint were 
to him as a trinity of evil binding the spirit of man and keeping in a cruel 
bondage his eternal soul. For only when man is free can he achieve the high 
goal for which he is destined, and only when he is free can he truly become— 
a man. 

These four facts help to clarify Shelley’s attitude toward the narrow, restric- 
tive form of Christianity which he faced at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and which he battled with a furious passion; and they aid in explaining 
his thought about Jesus Christ, and his later, more hopeful outlook for the 
future of Christianity about which he wrote with prophetic insight: 


. . - blazoned as on Heaven’s immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on.* 
1 The te Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York, Cambridge Edition, 1901), pp. 161-2. 
2 ibid., Hellas, p. 325, lines 223, 224. 
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I 


It is difficult to say when Shelley’s antagonism toward Christianity first began. 
Newman Ivey White finds it as a ‘new development toward the end of Bysshe’s 
Eton days’. 


It may [he writes] have had its dim origin in the oppressive Catholic Church and 
wicked priests encountered in so many of the Gothic novels he had been reading for 
at least eight years. Tom Medwin, who, though no longer a schoolfellow, still saw 
Shelley frequently, traces the definite emergence of this idea to the influence of 
Pliny’s chapter ‘De Deo’. Shelley was so enthusiastic about Pliny’s Natural History 
containing this chapter, that he set about translating the whole. At the same time 
Lucretius, whom he admired as the greater Latin poet, told him that there was no 
god other than blind chance, and that religion was an invention of selfish priests 
preying on human credulity.® 


Ellsworth Barnard, however, finds no definite animosity toward the Church 
or Christianity this early in Shelley’s life. ‘All that can be legitimately inferred 
is that Shelley (at this time) was to some degree acquainted with sceptical 
thought.’ He adds, however, that Shelley was ‘soon to arrive at an age when a 
person of alert mind often begins to ponder upon ultimate questions and to 
resent the complacent indifference always manifested, by a vast majority of 
human beings, to the doubts that seem to him so unanswerable and so inescap- 
able’.* Shelley was a student at Oxford when this time arrived. 

While at Oxford, various events, like strong swift currents, swept Shelley in 
his thinking far from the shores of Christianity; and the unfortunate attitude of 
certain Christians toward him aroused in his heart a feeling of hatred for that 
religion which should have brought his soul both satisfaction and peace. 

To begin with, he formed a powerful attachment to a Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg who was later to be included by Trelawny among those few friends of the 
poet who loved and did not rob him. Walter Peck says of Hogg that ‘he had 
been bred a Tory and a Church of England man; but a turn toward cynicism 
and scepticism had weakened the bonds of home training and inclined his 
sympathies toward inconoclasm’.® 

Together with Hogg, Shelley delved deeply into the writings of Plato, Locke, 
Voltaire, Rousseau and others, few of which writers are productive of a type of 
mind which will unquestioningly accept the tenets of orthodox Christianity. 
Godwin’s Political Fustice also profoundly affected his thought, revealing to him 
the unfair discriminations practised in society. Through these studies and 
under Hogg’s influence Shelley not only became a confirmed sceptic but 
developed definite leanings toward atheism. 

A disappointment in love, at this time, hastened Shelley’s alienation from 
formal Christianity. He had been engaged to marry his cousin, Harriet Grove, 
a beautiful girl for whom Shelley had a sincere affection and with whom he 
carried on a constant correspondence. She ‘became uneasy at the tone of his 


3 Portrait of Shelley, Newman Ivey White (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1945), p- 22. 
4 Shelley’s Religion, Ellsworth Barnard (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1937), P- 21. 
5 Shelley: His Life and Work, W. E. Peck (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927), Volume I, p. 67. 
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letters on speculative subjects’,* according to her brother’s account, and showed 
Shelley’s letters to both her mother and father with the result that the betrothal 
was broken. Shelley’s soul was shaken to its foundations by the occurrence. He 
felt he was being cast aside merely because he would not unquestioningly accept 
the doctrines of Christianity. His spiritual sincerity, his intellectual honesty, 
his passionate love, apparently, counted for nothing. He was an outcast 
because of the things he could not believe. Christianity was to him, now, a 
cold arbitrary destroyer. 
In writing to Hogg during a Christmas vacation he cries, 


O! I burn with impatience for the moment of Christianity’s dissolution; it has injured 
me. I swear on the altar of perjured love to revenge myself on the hated cause of the 
effect, which even now I can scarcely help deploring. Indeed, I think it is to the 
benefit of society to destroy the opinion which can annihilate the dearest of its ties.? 


On his return to Oxford, he and Hogg pursued their studies more zealously 
than ever. Shelley, with his usual zeal for converting the world to his own 
ideas, wrote to his father to try to batter down his Christian Philosophy, but 
with no other result than to be reminded by Sir Timothy that he had, himself 
read Locke thirty years before. ‘A witticism which’, Peck says, ‘seems to have 
been lost on Shelley.’ 

Not long afterward, however, Sir Timothy became greatly alarmed when he 
heard from Shelley’s publisher that Shelley was rapidly becoming an atheist 
under the influence of Thomas Hogg. The cause for the warning seems to have 
been an article of Shelley’s entitled The Necessity of Atheism which attacked 
Christianity largely upon the grounds and with the arguments of Hume. 
Shelley explained to his father his reasons for the article: 


The case was this: You well know that a train of reasoning and not any great pro- 
fligacy has induced me to disbelieve the scripture—this train myself and my friend 
pursued, we found to our surprise that (strange as it may appear) the proofs of an 
existing deity were as far as we had observed defective. We therefore embodied our 
doubts on the subject and arranged them in the form of “The Necessity of Atheism’, 
thinking thereby to obtain a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory answer from men who 
had made Divinity the study of their lives.*® 


With this purpose in mind Shelley, according to Montgomery, had directed 
a copy of the pamphlet ‘to every bishop in the Kingdom, to the Vice-Chancellor 
and the other heads of houses in Oxford, and other dignitaries’.® 

The pamphlet created a squall in the intellectual weather of Oxford—a 
squall which quickly grew into a hurricane that swept both Shelley and Hogg 
out of the school. Shelley would not recant or destroy the copies of the article 
still in his possession, but courageously defended both his thesis and his conduct, 
and the result was expulsion. 


Shelley now looked upon Christianity as The Enemy. He struck at it in his 
writings with a passionate fury. Both in prose and poetry he set it forth as a 
terrible and cruel sham and a barbarous religion. 

© The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Thomas Jefferson Hogg (Edited by Edward Dowden, London, New 


York, 1906), p. 575- 


7W. E. Peck, op. cit., pp. 86--7. 8 ibid., p. 105. 9 ibid. 
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In An Address to the Irish People, for example, his attack is grounded on the 
thought that the denominations of the Church, through their incessant warfare, 
have brought into the world murder, war, and torture instead of peace, 
harmony, and love. 

In A Refutation of Deism he scouts the idea that the Old Testament is the 
Word of God or that Israel was divinely guided, by claiming that no God of 
love could have asked for blood offerings or caused the wholesale slaughter 
depicted in some of the battles between Israel and her surrounding enemies. 
His language at times is both direct and forceful. 


‘The loathsome and minute obscenities to which the inspired writers perpetually 
descend, the filthy observances which God is described as personally instituting, the 
total disregard of truth and contempt of the first principles of morality, manifested 
on the most public occasions by the chosen favourites of Heaven, might corrupt, were 
they not so flagitious as to disgust.’}° 


In the same article he attacks the New Testament on the ground of its 
incredibility and its internal contradictions. 


‘It seems less credible’, he writes in startlingly blasphemous language, ‘that the God 
whose immensity is uncircumscribed by space, should have committed adultery with 
a carpenter’s wife, than that some bold knaves or insane dupes had deceived the 
credulous multitude.’!1 


He points to the fact that Jesus prophesied His return, but ‘eighteen hundred 
years have passed, and no such event is pretended to have happened’. He uses 
some of the critical arguments in order to prove that the New Testament was 
not written by eye-witnesses and then asks: ‘If the Almighty has spoken, would 
not the Universe have been convinced? If He had judged the knowledge of 
His will to have been more important than any other science to mankind, 
would he not have rendered it more evident and more clear?’ He concludes by 
arguing that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated by the argument 
from design apparent in the universe, and ends in Atheism. !? 

Let us now turn to his verse. Queen Mab, A Philosophical Poem was one of his 
first grand poetic attempts on a lofty theme. Departing radically ‘from all that 
was established in society’, the poem sets forth his fondest belief—‘the perfecti- 
bility of man by moral means’.!* Christianity, however, is severely con- 
demned. 

Kings, priests, and statesmen, blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 

Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 

Of desolate soctety.*+ 


Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim that man 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 
And falsehood hang even o’er the cradled babe, 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good.'5 
10 The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by H. Buxton Forman, in eight volumes (Reeves and 
Turner, London, 1880), Vol. V., p. 322. 
11 ibid., p. 53. 12 ibid., pp. 56-80. 
13 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Cambridge Edition, p. 1. 
14 ibid., p. 13. 16 ibid. 
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He speaks of 
..» the hell that bigots frame 
To punish those who err: . . .*® 
And he writes of war as 
. «the priest’s delight.*? 


In a remarkable passage where he pictures the God of Israel conversing with 
Moses he summarizes what he believes is the Christian conception of God—a 
being caring neither for love, reason, nor mercy, and intent only that his 
‘honour’ be maintained.1* 

In The Revolt of Islam Shelley drives home the same theme that is evident in 
Queen Mab. He sets forth the injustices in society wrought by Kings and 
Rulers, and in the Tenth Canto, where all infidels are burned by the priests, 
he proclaims his abhorrence of the intolerance practised by the Church. 


Il 


Just as a plant, placed for a time in the deep shadows, grows naturally toward 
the distant light, so the mind and heart of Shelley, as time went on, began 
instinctively to appreciate the beauty and challenge of Jesus Christ. Without 
formally stating the fact and without setting it forth at great length, he drew 
a clear line between Christendom and Christianity, between Theology and 
Christ. Robert Browning writes in his essay on Shelley: ‘I shall say what I 
think—had Shelley lived he would have finally ranged himself with the 
Christians.’ ?* 

In his Essay on Christianity and his Defence of Poetry, two strong thoughtful 
prose compositions, and in his Prometheus Unbound and Hellas, two poetic works 
that give him the unquestioned right to be among the English Poets, a new 
attitude toward Jesus Christ and Christianity, far different from the extrava- 
gances of Queen Mab, are clearly set forth. 

Brief, selected quotations from the first two works mentioned reveal Shelley’s 
thought far more clearly than an attempted summary: 


God, it has been asserted, was contemplated by Jesus Christ as every poet and every 
philosopher must have contemplated that mysterious principle. He considered that 
venerable word to express the overruling Spirit of the collective energy of the moral 
and material world. He affirms therefore no more than that a simple and sincere 
mind is an indispensable requisite of true science and true happiness. ?° 

‘Love your enemies, bless those who curse you that ye may be sons of your Heavenly 
Father who makes the sun to shine on the good and on the evil, and the rain to fall 
on the just and on the unjust.” How monstrous a calumny have not impostors 
dared to advance against the mild and gentle author of this just sentiment, and 
against the whole tenor of his doctrines and his life overflowing with benevolence and 
forbearance and compassion! They have represented him asserting that the Omnipo- 
tent God, that merciful and benignant power who scatters equally upon the beautiful 

16 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Cambridge Edition, p. 9. 

17 ibid., p. 14. 18 ibid., pp. 23-4. 

19 On the Poet Objective and Subjective; On Shelley As Man and Poet (published for the Browning Society 
by N. Trubner and Co., London, 1881), p. 15. : 

20 Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts, edited by A. H. Koszul (London, Henry Frowde, 1910), 
p. 17. 
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earth all the elements of security and happiness, whose influencings are distributed to 
all whose nature admit of a participation in them, who sends to the weak and vicious 
creatures of his will all the benefits which they are capable of sharing, that this God 
has devised a scheme whereby the body shall live after its apparent dissolution, and 
be rendered capable of indefinite torture . . .. My neighbour or my servant or my child 
has done me an injury, and it is just that he should suffer an injury in return. Such 
is the doctrine which Jesus Christ summoned his whole resources of persuasion to 
oppose. ‘Love your enemy, bless those who curse you . . .’, such he says is the prac- 
tice of God, and such must ye imitate if ye would be the children of God.21 

Thus much is certain that Jesus Christ represents God as the fountain of all good- 
ness, the eternal enemy of pain and evil, the uniform and unchanging motive of the 
salutary operations of the material world. ... According to Jesus Christ, and accord- 
ing to the indisputable facts of the case, some evil spirit has dominion in this imperfect 
world. But there will come a time when the human mind shall be visited exclusively 
by the benignant power.?? 


It can readily be seen from the above quotations that throughout his Essay 
on Christianity Shelley pictures Jesus as a preacher of love, brotherhood, democ- 
racy, and virtue, who had his teachings woefully distorted by his later inter- 
preters and followers. 

A somewhat similar appreciation of Jesus is found in the Defence of Poetry. 
A poet, he says, ‘participates in the eternal, the infinite, and the one’. Poets 
are ‘not only the authors of language and of music, of the dance and architec- 
ture and statuary and painting: they are the institutors of laws, and the founders 
of civil society and the inventors of the arts of life and the teachers, who draw 
into a certain propinquity with the beautiful and the true that partial appre- 
hension of the agencies of the invisible world which is called religion’. In that 
sense, Moses, David, Solomon, Plato, and Jesus were all poets. 

Of Jesus he says: 

The scattered fragments preserved to us by the biographers of this extraordinary 
person, are all instinct with the most vivid poetry. But his doctrines seem to have 
been quickly distorted.2* 


He refuses to blame Christ for the ignorance of the Middle Ages and argues 
that Christ’s teachings wrought much in human society, giving birth to the 
abolition of slavery, the emancipation of woman, and the religious and chivalric 
poetry of Dante, Petrarch, Milton, and others. 

Prometheus Unbound should be carefully read by every student of Shelley and 
by every lover of great poetry. It sets forth in some of the loftiest blank verse in 
English poetry the most complete statement that we have of Shelley’s doctrine 
of human destiny. 

The theme of the poem centres in Prometheus, bound to an ‘eagle-baffling 
mountain’ by Jupiter to be tortured through more than ‘three thousand years 
of sleep-unsheltered hours’. Prometheus knows of a secret and future event 
that will‘one day unseat the wicked monarch Jupiter from his throne and at the 
same time free from bondage and slavery not only Prometheus, himself, but the 
whole of mankind. All the horrible tortures devised by Jupiter will not wrest 
that secret from him. The hour finally arrives when Jupiter is driven from his 


21 Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleign Manuscripts, edited by A. H. Koszul (London, Henry Frowde, 1910) 
pp. 21-2. 


22 ibid., p. 25. 22 ibid., p. 92. 
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throne, Prometheus is loosed, and mankind is for ever free. And with the 
liberation of mankind there comes to the world that peace and security and 
beauty for which all men long. 

Who is Prometheus the liberator? Who is this One who suffers that mankind 
shall be for ever free? Is He the Spirit of Truth? Is he Shelley, himself? Is He 
Jesus Christ? Who can tell? 

It is significant, in this connexion, that in Hellas, one of the last of Shelley’s 
poems, it is Christ who pleads before the Almighty Father for the freedom which 
will stamp out tyranny, and who prophesies the ultimate triumph of truth. 
And is it not Christ of whom Shelley is speaking in the famous passage beginning 
with the lines, 





Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 


lines which reach their true climax from our point of view in the following 
verse: 
A power from the unknown God, 
A Promethean conqueror, came; 
Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
A mortal shape to him 
fF Was like the vapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light; 
Hell, Sin, and Slavery came, 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed, until their Lord had taken flight; 
The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set; 
While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on.** 








Ill 


No article dealing with Shelley’s attitude toward Christianity is complete 
without some reference, however casual, to Shelley, himself, and to some of 
those lines where, in beautiful and exquisite verse, he sets forth Christian con- 
ceptions and Christian Truth. 

There is, for example, that reference to Shelley’s boyhood experience which 
is found in the opening section of The Revolt of Islam—the section ‘To 
Mary ——’: 

I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep: a fresh May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 
From the near schoolroom, voices, that, alas! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

24 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Cambridge Edition), p. 325. 
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And then I clasped my hands and looked around— 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground— 
So, without shame, I spake: ‘I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check.’ I then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold.** 





To which Shelley might also have added that he would be generous and 


kind and gentle and loving and true. For he was all of these. 


I think of the innumerable people whom he helped. I read again 
some of the closing verses of Adonais with their lofty Christian conceptions 
expressed in language of unsurpassed beauty and I am possessed of a breathless 


admiration for both the poet and his poetry. 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 

Follow where all is fled!—Rome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 
Thy hopes are gone before; from all things here 
They have departed; thou shouldst now depart! 
A light is passed from the revolving year, 
And man, and woman; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whispers near; 
> Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together. 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 

Which through the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 








25 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Cambridge Edition), p. 49. 
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The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.** 


I conclude this article with the closing lines of Prometheus Unbound; and I say, 
whatever Shelley’s faults, and there are some things in his life hard to reconcile 
with his lofty motives, let them be forgiven; for in the light of much of his 
conduct and in the light of his revealing poetry, only a narrow bigoted soul 
would dare to judge that he was not Christian.*? 








To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

: To. love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

4 From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

if Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This ts alone Life, Foy, Empire, and Victory.** 

: FREDERICK E. Maser 





26 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Cambridge Edition), pp. 316-17. 


27 This statement is not to be construed as approving Shelley’s attitude toward marriage, or his 
conduct toward Harriet. I make no defence for Shelley at this point, but grant him the Christian grace 
of forgiveness. 


28 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Cambridge Edition), p. 206. 

















THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
AND EARLY METHODISM 


THE SITUATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HEN John Wesley began his life mission to England in 1738, George 
\ ,\ Fox had been dead nearly half a century and his followers constituted 


the third and the fourth generations of Quakers. To appreciate the 
contacts, sympathies, and controversies which existed between the Methodists 
and the Society of Friends it is necessary, first of all, briefly to glance at the 
birth of the Quaker movement and its position in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The historical origin of the Society of Friends was not dissimilar from that 
of the Methodists. The Society of Friends was born at a time of general religious 
unrest in this country. By the end of the seventeenth century it would have 
been difficult to tell who was who and what was what in the National Church. 
Several times during the century she had been purged of her best servants. 
Continental movements such as the rise of the Anabaptists would suggest that 
unrest was a widespread characteristic of the age. In any case, it was during 
this period of instability and bewilderment that George Fox, a young man of 
about thirty years of age, throwing orthodoxy and convention to one side, 
found a seéd bed for his ideas among a sect known as “The Seekers’. Ultimately, 
he became the leader of a campaign against all formalism, both religious and 
secular. His followers were persecuted, being detested by Conformist and 
Nonconformist, Laudian and Puritan alike, and Fox himself was imprisoned 
for two years (1664-6). Toward the end of the century, however, by strength- 
ening the organization of scattered Quaker societies, and by the coming of such 
men as Robert Barclay and William Penn, a period. of consolidation and ex- 
pansion dawned. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the Society of Friends seems to have 
sunk into a period of lethargy. No doubt it shared the general fate of other 
religious bodies at that time. If Wesley’s Farther Appeal is a safe guide, the mid- 
eighteenth-century generation of Quakers (as with the third and the fourth 
generations of many movements) were living on the spiritual capital bequeathed 
to them by a former generation. Addressing the Quakers, Wesley says: 


Do not you lean too much on the spirit and power which you believe rested upon 
your forefathers? Suppose it did! Will that avail you, if you do not drink into the 
same spirit? And how evident is this—that, whatever you once were, ye are now 
‘shorn of your strength’. Ye are weak and become like other men. The Lord is well 
nigh departed from you. Where is now the spirit, the life, the power?! 


This seems to reflect the position of the Society of Friends during the early 
years of Methodism. At the same time, as Wesley travelled the British Isles, 
he came across many quiet, God-fearing Quakers, especially in Ireland, 
sympathetic to his message, kind to him in his needs, and, some of them, converts 
into his societies. 

There can be no doubt that early Methodism and the Society of Friends, 


1 Dated 18th December 1745. Wesley’s Works, VIII.189. 
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each in its own way—in its own very different way—was raised up in the Provi- 
dence of God to purify and elevate the organized religion of its day; callings 
which were fulfilled with no little degree of success. 


GEORGE FOX AND JOHN WESLEY 


No study of the relationship between the Society of Friends and early Method- 
ism would be complete without a glimpse of the founders of the two movements. 
In some respects they were alike, in others totally different. The very appear- 
ances of the two men present striking contrasts. Compare George Fox, dressed 
in leathern breeches and irremovable hat, uttering in a quaint language his 
tirades against the ‘priests’ and ‘steeple-houses’ of the land, with John Wesley, 
neatly dressed in the orthodox garb of a Church of England clergyman, 
punctual to his appointments, calling sinners to repentance with a voice as 
resonant as a bell and proclaiming his message with a ‘plainness of speech’ which 
was characteristic of all he wrote and spoke. 

The Journals of the two prophets—Fox and Wesley were both prophets, 
in spite of great differences—are mirrors of the men. Fox uses a vague mystical 
language with which Wesley had little patience, for example: 


I saw that there was an ocean of darkness and death; but an infinite ocean of light 
and love flowed over the ocean of darkness. In that also I saw the Infinite Love of 
God and I had great openings.? 


Wesley wrote as became an Oxford don, schooled in logic. We can understand 
Wesley’s impatience with Fox’s writings, and are not surprised at the comment 
he made to his Quaker friend, John Fry: 


I do not want to say anything of George Fox; but I hope he was stark mad when he 
wrote that medley of nonsense, blasphemy, and scurrility styled his Great Mystery.* 


This was a mature judgement, for the letter was written by Wesley on 1st 
January 1791, only a few months before his death. The concluding sentence 
of the letter is also worth quoting for it shows Wesley’s personal friendship with 
his correspondent and with others of the Quaker persuasion. He says: 


But I love and esteem you and many of the present Quakers.¢ 


Wesley’s attitude to Fox was consistent with his impatience with mystical 
writers generally. He deals similarly with Jakob Behmen (Boehme), with whom 
Fox had many affinities. 

What is of more consequence, Fox and Wesley were very different in their 
attitude to the Church, its ministry, and sacraments. They were both possessed 
with a burning desire to reform and purify the religion of the land, but while 
Fox abandoned the Church and ridiculed her ‘steeple-houses’, Wesley remained 
within, ever a loyal son to the Church at whose hands he suffered much 
infamy and persecution. 

There were further differences of temperament and training. Fox was a 
mystic and despised reason; Wesley was essentially practical and logical. 
Fox knew little, if any, Church history; Wesley was well acquainted with Church 


® For this and similar references see George Fox’s Journal, passim, and also, Rufus M. Jones: The 
Faith and Practice of the Quakers, p. 26. 


3 The Letters of John Wesley, VIII1.252. 4 ibid. 
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history, especially that of the Early Church and the ante-Nicene Fathers. Fox 
regarded Hebrew, Greek, and Latin as the tongues of Babel and, since they 
were the languages employed in writing the title on the Cross, to be of the 
devil; Wesley was adept at all three and employed his knowledge in the service 
of the Gospel. Both Fox and Wesley were keen students of the Bible. Fox knew 
the English Version almost by heart. There was, however, a great difference 
in the degree of authority which each attached to the Bible. The scriptures 
which for Wesley constituted a sufficient rule of faith and practice, were to 
Fox subordinate to the guidance of the Inner Light. 

In their insistence upon the individual experience of the soul in its contact 
with the Divine, Fox and Wesley were at one; but while Fox stressed the dealings 
of God with the soul of man by means of the Inner Light, Wesley, himself having 
passed through the fires of conversion, insisted on the reality of sin and the 
fundamental need of a personal Saviour. 

These points of comparison between the two great men, one of the seventeenth 
and the other of the eighteenth century, will go far to account for the relation- 
ship which existed between the societies they founded. 


CONTACTS BETWEEN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND EARLY METHODISM 


Wesley had many happy encounters with members of the Society of Friends. 
When we recall that the Methodists were ever ‘friends of all and enemies of 
none’ and that doctrinal tests were not imposed upon those who wished to join 
the Methodist Societies, it is conceivable that many Quakers would find their 
way into the ranks of early Methodism. We shall see, however, that this did 
not always have a happy issue. The Friends and the Methodists certainly had 
some things in common—there was the ‘free’ nature of the Methodist Class 
Meetings, the stress upon holiness of heart and life, the insistence upon the 
necessity for individual experience of the indwelling Christ. It is true that there 
was also much to divide; but these factors alone point to affinities which were 
actually found between the Society of Friends and early Methodism. Of 
course, there was one major feature—Methodist Churchmanship, with its 
regard for the ministry and the sacraments—which proved sufficient to prevent 
complete unanimity between Quakerism and Methodism. It appears that 
when a Quaker became a Methodist, Wesley insisted on baptism. As early as 
1735, on the voyage to Georgia, Wesley came into contact with two Quakers, 
Thomas Hird and Grace, his wife, both of whom he baptized and then ad- 
ministered to them the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.* This was three years 
before the birth of Methodism, as we know it today, but we find that in later 
years, Wesley’s custom was not changed: 


1st May 1747—In the evening I preached near Skircoat Green, and baptized Eliz. 
K[ershaw], late a Quaker.® 

goth April 1750—I baptized a man and a woman (late Quakers), as I had done 
another the night before.” 

16th October 1756—I baptized Hannah C——, late a Quaker. God, as usual, bore 
witness to His ordinance.*® 

It would be difficult to estimate exactly how many people like Lucretia Smith 
5 The Journal of John Wesley, 1.117.  *ibid., III.293. 7 ibid., p. 467. ® ibid., IV.189. 
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were among the early Methodists. She was a Quaker whom Wesley baptized 
in April 1739, and she is referred to in the Journals of both John and Charles 
Wesley.* We do know that there were many Quakers among those who listened 
to John Wesley at Bristol.*° 

Several contacts with individual Quakers gave much joy to Wesley. For 
10th May 1766, he records that, at Sunderland: 


I spent an agreeable hour at a Quaker’s, a man of large substance. His spirit put me 
in mind of Thomas Keene. May thy last end be like his!21 


For Tuesday, 27th June 1749: 


I talked two hours with J[oshua] S[trangman], a Quaker. . . . I found it good for me 
to be with him: it enlivened and strengthened my soul.12 


The latter quotation is an instance of many happy contacts between Wesley 
and the Quakers in Ireland. Many of them seem to have found their way into 
his societies in that country. On his second visit to Ireland, in April 1748, he 
records: 


The society now consists of about an hundred members; nine of whom were Papists, 
and several Quakers: seven of them, at their earnest desire, I baptized this day.?* 


John Wesley was fairly well acquainted with the history and tenets of the 
Quakers, so that when he criticized or commented upon their ways or belief, 
it was out of a well-informed mind. On 6th April 1739 he was reading a History 
of the Quakers, and shortly afterwards, in July 1739, he was reading Barclay— 
no doubt the Apology upon which he commented so freely in a letter dated 1oth 
February 1748.1* At the same time he confesses that his knowledge of them is 
not extensive: 


I have not studied the writings of the Quakers enough (having read few of them beside 
Robert Barclay) to say precisely what they mean by perceptible inspiration.15 


At the same time, he was conversant with the writings of George Fox. 

Other contacts between Wesley and the members of the Society of Friends 
were frequent and, on the whole, happy. Henry Moore, in his Life of Wesley,** 
states that Wesley informed him that when the building of the Orphan House at 
Newcastle was begun, he had only twenty-six shillings, but that soon afterwards 
he received a letter from a Quaker offering him £100. On other occasions, 
Wesley found active sympathy from Quakers, especially during the times of 
persecution.17_ Charles Wesley found a Quaker to be a restraining influence 
upon the mob in Evesham.!* He says in his Journal for 18th May 1743: 


He that letteth at present is a Quaker. 


® For Lucretia Smith see Wesley’s Journal, 11.180, and other places; Charles’s Journal, 1.168, 173; 
Wesley’s Letters, 111.230, VIII.88. 

10 Letters, 1.295, 309, 317- 11 Journal, V.166. 12 ibid., III.407. 18 ibid., p. 342. 

14 The Rev. John Telford believes that this letter was written to Thomas Whitehead, a Methodist 
who had formerly been a Quaker (Letters, II. 116-28). The Rev. Frank Baker, however, asserts that 
the recipient was Stephen Plummer of Paulton, near Bristol (see The London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review, October 1948, p. 321, note 52, and the Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, XXI, 156). 

15 Letter to John Smith, 25th June 1746 (ibid., 11.75). 36 I.550-1. = 17 Journal, ITI.95. 

18 Charles Wesley’s Journal, 1.306-7. 
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It was through the good offices of a Quaker that a creditable report of the 
Methodists was given to King George the Second, who is said to have given the 
assurance that no Methodist would be persecuted for his religion while he was 
on the throne.!* Finally, Methodists and Quakers were often allies in social 
work, especially in anti-slavery activities just before the death of John Wesley.2° 

These personal contacts with members of the Society of Friends and the 
Wesley brothers are really surprising, when it is recalled that by training and 
inclination the Wesleys were averse to some of the major tenets of the Quakers— 
and was it not their father, Samuel Wesley in his younger days who, in the 
Athenian Chronicle, had classed the Quakers with the Papists and described them 
both as ‘so bad that they can hardly be called Christians’? 

On the other hand, Quakerism was not without its effect upon Methodism 
and, unfortunately, the result was not always a happy one. On Saturday 11th 
May 1745 Wesley arrived back in London after a tour of his provincial societies, 
to find some of the London Society attracted to Quakerism through reading 
Barclay’s Apology. Wesley says: 


I came to London. The sower of tares, I found, had not been idle, but shaken many, 
and moved some from their steadfastness, who once seemed to be pillars. The next 
week, finding no other way to convince some who were hugely in love with that 
solemn trifle, my brother and I were at the pains of reading over Robert Barclay’s 
Apology with them. Being willing to receive the light, their eyes were opened. They 
saw his nakedness, and were ashamed.?1 


Charles Wesley refers to the same, ‘examining the classes with my brother’ 
under the date of 21st May. Another person to be disaffected was ‘Poor John 
Webb’ as John Wesley calls him: 


1746. Wednesday 1st January—We dined with poor John Webb, now thoroughly 
poisoned by Robert Barclay’s Apology, which he was sure would do him no hurt, till 
all his love to his brethren was swallowed up in dotage about questions and strife of 
words, 22 


And John Webb had been so valiant during persecution at Wednesbury! It 
was the damage done by Quaker influence among the Methodists that calls 
forth Wesley’s detailed examination and condemnation of Barclay’s Apology 
in 1748. 


DOCTRINAL SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 


However much the early Methodists may have made friends with, and been 
befriended by individual members of the Society of Friends—and it has been 
shown that this frequently happened—there were differences of attitude and 
emphasis with regard to certain elements of the Christian Faith which went far 
to restrict co-operation between the two bodies. Points of contact were not a 
few, but the divergencies were upon matters so vital, that any permanent 
alliance was impossible—nor have we any evidence that such an alliance was 
desired or sought by either party. 

There was a certain similarity in the origin of the two movements, for both 
Methodism and Quakerism were protests on behalf of the approach of the 
19 Henry Moore, Life of Wesley, I1.2-3. 2° Overton & Relton, History of the English Church, pp. 265-6. 
21 Journal, I1I.177-8. 22 ibid., p. 232. 
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individual to God against a dead and decadent formalism which characterized 
the Church of the day. Quakerism was born in an age when, after the régime of 
the Puritans, disorder was rife. In the rivalry between Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian, the Church of England was torn and dazed. Piety and spiritual 
life had largely gone from her. Preaching was almost extinct, and the liturgy 
lifeless. Various efforts to produce conformity had undermined the very 
conception of authority. The time was ripe for the advent of a prophet; he arose 
in the person of George Fox. To him, the only reality was the response of the 
individual to the Inner Light. He had no place in his theology for agreed 
forms of religious exercise by which alone a company of believers can live and 
worship together. Even today there is no place in Quakerism for the rich 
patterns of worship which are available to Christians of both the Catholic 
and the Reformed traditions. To Fox the sacraments were irrelevant, and the 
Bible relegated to a place subordinate to the revealings of the Inner Light. 
Even the observing of fixed times of prayer was obnoxious to him. 

In a very different way, Methodism was also a protest on behalf of the 
individual against a dead Church—although, as we shall see, the strength of 
Methodism lay in its sure hold on the social aspects of religion, its worship, 
fellowship, and sacraments. It is easy to exaggerate the state of religion in the 
eighteenth century. No doubt it was at a very low ebb; but the researches of Dr. 
Lowther Clarke and Whickham Legg have shown that a measure of piety was 
present which Wesley and others used as a ‘point d’appui’ in their evangelical 
campaigns. Methodism was born when a band of young Oxford students became 
conscious of the poverty of their own spiritual life and saddened by the low state 
of religion in the Church. Their reaction took the form, not of eccentricities and 
protests like the Quakers, but of a more rigid observance of the traditional 
Feasts and Fasts of the Church. Methodism was re-born when, in May 1738, 
the emphasis changed and, while still retaining their hold on the well-tried 
ordinances of the Church, they proclaimed the necessity for a personal ex- 
perience of redeeming grace. 

(To be concluded ) Joun C. BowMer 
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SOME ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS OF GERMAN 
METHODISM 


HAT I am going to set down here is a record of my impressions of 

German Methodism, not of my settled convictions about it. I can 

well imagine that any of my statements might be controverted, or 
at least corrected, by those who have fuller knowledge. In fact, one of my 
motives in writing this is the desire to provoke dissent where dissent would be 
valuable. My credentials for writing at all are simply that I was one of the 
six British ministers appointed to meet six German ministers in conference in 
May 1949 at Biinde, and that during the three weeks that I was in Germany 
I visited and lived among several German Methodist communities. It is true 
that I had previously spent a student year in Tiibingen, but I must confess, 
with full apology, that during that time, partly because there were no Metho- 
dists in Tiibingen, I acquired a very scanty knowledge of my German Methodist 
brothers and sisters. I ought to add that my colleagues on last year’s expedition 
may well disagree with some of what I say; but several of us did continue to 
embody the spirit of profound harmony which marked every part of our 
travels by discussing later in England the impressions we had formed and 
coming to a general agreement. 

Let me begin by giving a skeleton history of the German Methodist Church. 
As far as we know, there was no Methodism in Germany before 1831. In that 
year a German, by name Miiller, whose family had emigrated to England and 
became Methodist, returned to his fatherland and began to preach as a Metho- 
dist would and should, in the country districts of Swabia, Bavaria, and Silesia. 
As a result of his work a number of Methodist Societies came into being, and 
these were supported over the years by the Wesleyan Methodist Church in this 
country, both financially and by the sending of ministers, including Dr. Tasker. 
In 1849, quite independently, there arrived from America another son of a 
German family which had earlier emigrated. His name was Jacobi, and, 
perhaps with a sharper eye than Miiller for the strategic possibilities, he 
formed Methodist Societies first in Bremen, and afterwards in the other great 
cities of Northern Germany. A further group of American Germans came 
later to Thuringia and Saxony. These two sets of new Societies were fused, and 
received a good deal of support, also both financial and personal, from Ameri- 
can Methodism. The ‘American’ section of German Methodism grew more 
rapidly than the ‘British’ one, and in 1897 the two were combined to form the 
German Methodist Church under a constitution derived from American 
Methodism. This Church had a membership of 50,000 in 1939. But during the 
war 141 out of 398 churches were destroyed, 67 per cent. of the ministers were 
called up and many of them killed, and at the end of the war the membership 
had fallen to 40,000. Since then it has grown to well over 50,000. 

So much for the bare history. What are the chief influences that helped to 
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mould the particular form which Methodist life takes in Germany today? 
First and foremost, of course, the Bible, used in the way in which the Reforma- 
tion taught all Protestant Germany to use it, as the sole ground of every 
doctrine, as the almost literal guide to conduct, and as the daily nourishment 
of every individual soul and each group of souls. The primacy of the Bible is 
a fact, not just in the general sense in which it is a fact in every Protestant 
community, but in the particular sense that Methodist devotion in Germany 
has persistently remained and still is Biblicistic, untouched by liberalizing 
tendencies of either the good or the bad kind. Next to the Bible, for the 
minister, and therefore indirectly but powerfully for the congregations (for the 
minister in Germany is more obviously formative of his people’s religious life 
than he is nowadays in England), stands John Wesley, whose Sermons and (I 
think) Notes on the New Testament are not only prescribed, but read and studied. 
Unfortunately we cannot put Charles Wesley alongside his brother. There are 
very few of his hymns in the German Methodist hymn book, which is mostly 
made up, apart from the hymns of German Lutheranism and Pietism, of 
translations of American hymnodists. After Wesley we must put the influence 
of German Pietism, from which indeed many of the early German Methodists 
probably came. The emphasis on the inward life of the soul, fed almost exclu- 
sively by the Bible and small fellowship groups, has taken very strong root. 
German Lutheran piety, of the normal and orthodox sort, has probably 
exercised comparatively little influence. The profound effect on German 
Methodism of the ‘Oxford Movement’ of Persill (or perhaps Pearsall) Smith in 
the late nineteenth century was also pointed out to us at the conference in 
Biinde. Unfortunately I have not been able to discover the nature or doctrines 
of this movement, since the standard encyclopedias seem to be ignorant of its 
existence. Perhaps some of my readers are able to shed light upon it? It is 
fairly clear that it was a kind of ‘holiness movement’, aimed at the deepening 
of the spiritual life, but more than this I cannot at the moment say. The 
Biblical theology of German Lutherans before and after the recent war has 
had, of course, a marked influence on all those able to profit from it, not only 
in confirming them in their belief in the rightness of the Biblical approach to 
religion, which they have never abandoned, but also in enlarging their insight 
into the message of the Bible. 

It might be expected that the religious life formed by these elements would 
smack strongly of individualism and pietism, for we know how easily even 
John Wesley can be misrepresented as an individualist by those who wish to 
do so, whether they be friends or foes. There are undoubtedly strong tendencies 
in both these directions. You will not find a very pronounced stress on the 
doctrine of the Church in the utterances of ordinary Methodists, nor a profound 
interest in the ecumenical movement (not surprising in view of the fairly 
typical fact that in a small German town, when John R. Mott and others came 
to speak on Amsterdam, the Methodist minister was not even informed of the 
meeting). But the teachers and leaders of the Church are not themselves guilty 
of these omissions nor unaware of their existence in the minds of their people. 
And can we say much more than that in England? The urgent needs of the 
post-war period and the large assistance which has come from the churches of 
America and Great Britain are certain to have strengthened the consciousness 
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of the German Methodist that he belongs not only to the world-wide Methodist 
Church but also thereby to the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

I was present at a Circuit Love Feast in a Swabian village, and many of the 
testimonies there given stressed the duty of the Christian to keep apart from 
the pollutions of the world, and some of them were pietistic with a vengeance. 
But the interesting thing was that the minister’s wife, in order, as she told me 
afterwards, to preserve a true balance, spoke at length of the Christian’s duty to 
the society in which he lived, and seemed to be listened to with approval. I 
should judge that there are two strong tendencies at work: one pietistic, urging 
on the Methodist to withdraw from all participation in the life of the world 
into the inner fortress of the Christian community—and it was this tendency 
which helped to make German Methodists unaware of the real nature of the 
Hitler régime, and caused them to play a somewhat unheroic part while it 
dominated Germany; the other, working through a smaller but influential 
number of ministers and laymen, encouraging the Methodist people to play 
a more and more active part in the affairs of this world. The ultimate decision, 
if one is ever arrived at, between these two tendencies may be affected as 
much by influences from abroad as by forces within Germany. 

But there is one respect in which all Methodists in Germany are aware of 
their duty to their neighbours, and that is the sphere of evangelism. The large 
increase in numbers since the war is sufficient proof of their evangelistic zeal 
and effectiveness. They have seen quite clearly the terrible spiritual condition 
—far more serious than any physical disasters and hardships—of millions of 
their countrymen, and are making strenuous and persistent efforts to treat it by 
the simple preaching of the Gospel to everyone who will come to hear it. The 
main means of large-scale evangelism seems to be the Tent Mission, and this 
appears to attract, not chiefly those who have already been saved and wish to 
go through the experience again, but far more of the ordinary, spiritually 
hungry people of the great cities than such methods would any longer draw 
in England. But Methodist preachers do not rely solely on this kind of method. 
In common with the Lutheran Church they have developed the system of 
Freizeiten, which are a combination of house party and camp for young people, 
with an expressly evangelistic purpose. The Society Class is much more 
flourishing in German than in British Methodism, and in some places at least 
it is used according to John Wesley’s formula as a means of evangelism, every 
member being urged to bring to the meeting at least one outsider, in the hope 
that he may be converted in the fellowship, or at least so far interested as to be 
willing to come to the public services of the Church. It is perhaps not without 
significance that the most startling increases in membership are occurring in 
the Eastern zone. 

In the field of ethics and practical conduct the British visitor is forced to call 
German Methodists somewhat narrow, or at least old-fashioned, though he 
will hear ministers protesting against the rigid strictness of their flocks which 
prevents them from exercising their own Christian freedom! There is one 
curious fact about this, however: whereas smoking is almost universally con- 
demned (it is even said that ministers, at least up to now, have virtually 
pledged themselves not to indulge in it), the drinking of alcoholic liquors, 
though not encouraged, is openly tolerated in some parts of the Church— 
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perhaps where beer-making is a staple industry. For the rest, dancing, card- 
playing, and going to cinemas and theatres are very heavily discouraged. The 
secular activities of our Youth Clubs, and especially dancing, would occasion 
polite but profoundly shocked amazement in any German Methodist visitor. 
Perhaps, however, the rules are more strictly proclaimed than observed. At 
a Men’s Fellowship which I attended one member reported that when he 
visited a cinema, which he felt perfectly free to do, he saw certain older Church 
members creeping away from it (as they hoped) unobserved. 

And the conviction that Christian ethics are a private affair, without social 
implications, is still very deep-seated. The most notable effect produced by any 
British contribution to the discussions of the conference at Biinde was the 
statement of one of our number that the Christian command of love has to be 
worked out in all departments of human life, including politics; though perhaps 
equally startling to our German brethren was the fact that many members of 
our Parliament meet for prayer before the session. It came as a kind of new 
truth from heaven, to some at least of our German colleagues, that religion and 
politics could have any connexion whatever—though they did not refuse to 
believe that there was such a connexion. Yet perhaps the truth was not so 
revolutionarily new to them. The German political collapse, bound up as it 
so clearly was with spiritual failure, had probably prepared the ground for the 
coming of the revelation. 

But it would not be fair to end this account of Methodist ethics on this note. 
One in every fifty German Methodists is a Deaconess, and the office of almost 
every German Methodist Deaconess is to be a nurse in one of the great 
‘Bethanien’ hospitals maintained with every kind of modern equipment by the 
Methodist Church in many parts of Germany. 

German Methodists have not had a great deal of time for the writing of 
books on theology, nor have they felt themselves especially called to this work. 
But there is a high standard of scholarship in the Seminary in Frankfurt, where 
all Methodist ministers for Germany, and for a good deal of the rest of Europe, 
are trained. The theology that is taught there is soundly evangelical, not, of 
course, uninfluenced by recent currents in Continental theology, but by 
Brunner, perhaps, rather than by Barth. There is in fairly wide use an 
excellent little Catechism (Leitfaden fiir den Katechismus-Unterricht) drawn up 
in 1930 by Theophil Sp6rri. 

So far we have divided German Methodism into compartments and talked 
separately about each. I ought now to say what general impressions were made 
on my mind by actually living among German Methodists. I will confess to 
having expected to find them, at least at first, not very congenial. I was afraid 
of being put off by an unduly inward piety and (dare I say it?) an American 
set-up. But in both respects I received a very pleasant surprise. I found myself 
immediately at home with both ministers and lay-people, and I know that I 
can say the same for all the six of us who went to Germany together. The 
differences we discovered in belief and practice were as nothing to the unity 
which we immediately identified and never lost for a moment. I must put 
this down firstly to the Spirit of God acting directly through us, and secondly 
to the same Spirit working so powerfully through John Wesley that even after 
sO many years and such continued separation in life and culture, and in spite 
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of wars and their antecedents and results, Methodists, without any fuss or the 
necessity for breaking down barriers, at once belong together. I believe that 
this experience augurs excellently for the Methodist Ecumenical Conference of 
195I. 

I noticed also among German Methodists a certain inferiority feeling— 
sometimes rising to the dignity of a complex—over against the State Church. 
The Methodist Church in Germany is a very small one in a very large country. 
It is often ignored, and sometimes despised, by official Evangelical circles. It 
is not infrequently looked down on by ordinary Germans as a foreign importa- 
tion, financed by plutocratic Americans. There need be no surprise if German 
Methodists sometimes show. themselves excessively assertive of their possession 
of the true Gospel, sometimes unduly derogatory of the work and message of 
the State Church, sometimes very pessimistic about their ability to exercise 
any influence at all on public affairs. I am sure that the best possible corrective 
to this situation is a growing consciousness of belonging in fact as well as in 
name to a Church which not only is world-wide, but in the places where it is 
strong has a deep effect on the life around it, and even on national policies. 

Most English Methodists would find the atmosphere of a Lutheran service, 
and of a Reformed service too, a little stiff and stolid ; they would sometimes 
find the sermon a trifle high-flown and remote from the ordinary interests of 
the congregation. No doubt they would feel the same in some German Metho- 
dist services. But on the whole there is a greater liveliness and humanity, 
though perhaps less reverence and dignity, in a Methodist than in an Evan- 
gelical Church. The Methodist preacher is somehow nearer to his congrega- 
tion, more willing to speak in their language and to address himself to their 
practical needs. I believe that here lies some of the secret of the rapid growth 
of Methodism, partly among those who were already churchgoers, and partly 
among the unchurched masses, in post-war Germany. Of course this kinship 
of the preacher to his people is not unconnected with the fact that for the most 
part he comes from the same class of society as his people, who themselves are 
largely homogeneous i in their social origins. But it can also be claimed that he 
is at pains to maintain his solidarity with them by close human contact. The 
German tendency is to place the pastor on a higher pedestal than he normally 
receives in England; but the Methodist pastor knows how to overcome the 
disadvantages of his elevation. 

It is difficult, in the light of all this, to resist the conclusion that German 
Methodism has reached approximately the state in which British Methodism, 
at least in its Wesleyan form, found itself in the nineteenth century before it 
became bourgeois and respectable. We cannot put the clock back, and there 
is no call to try to do so, for we have become more aware of our roots in recent 
years. But we ought to be the first to admire the virtues, while understanding 
the faults, of a youthful Church which reminds us so strongly of our own 
youth. 

I have left to the last the one of my impressions which seems to me to be of 
quite special importance. I left Germany very strongly convinced, not only 
by the warm and affectionate welcome which all of the six of us received 
wherever we went, but also by the spirit and tenor of almost every conversation 
in which I took part, that the Methodists of Germany are very anxious for 
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increased fellowship and co-operation with their British brethren. They feel 
that there are deficiences in their Church life which we could remedy; they may 
also feel, though they were too polite to say so, that there are deficiencies in 
us which they could help to remedy. In any case both things are true. They 
could recall us to a much more conscientious study of the Bible and use of it 
for our daily lives, to a more optimistic zeal for the evangelization of our own 
countrymen, to a greater single-mindedness in the pursuit of the devotional life 
in Christian fellowship. I think that we could help them to a larger conception 
of the Church, to a greater theological wholeness, to a further-reaching notion 
of the application of Christian principles to the whole life of man and to a deeper 
ethical understanding. 

The Methodist Recorder has done well to devote so much space in recent 
months to German Methodism. The process of mutual understanding could, 
perhaps, be carried farther in the theological sphere by the exchange of 
lecturers and students between the Frankfurt Seminary and our own colleges. 
But this kind of fellowship should not be limited to ministers. Many lay 
people will be travelling to Germany this year for the Passion Play, and 
holidays in Germany will gradually regain the popularity which they had 
before the war. Any British Methodist visiting a Methodist Church, or calling 
on a German Methodist minister or any of his flock, would be assured of a very 
hearty welcome. It might be pointed out that Methodism runs a Christliches 
Hospiz called ‘Teuchelwald’ in Freudenstadt, right in the heart of the Black 
Forest. Prices are, no doubt, very reasonable, and it is, in fact, hoped that a 
party of young British Methodists will spend a holiday there this year. Then, 
members of Youth Groups and Men’s and Women’s Fellowships would be 
delighted to enter into correspondence with their counterparts in Britain. It 
is worth remembering that far more Germans understand English than Eng- 
lish people understand German! And, of course, there is still a great deal of 
sheer physical hardship among the poorer classes in Germany, and especially 
among the refugees. In relieving this we shall probably not wish to take much 
account of denomination. But our gifts could be sent to a Methodist pastor 
who would see that they were given to those who needed them most. 

The practical modes of co-operation still need, of course, a great deal of 
working out. But we must be careful to strengthen our existing ties within the 
Methodist family, so that Methodism as a whole may play its full and proper 
part in the life of the Church of Christ throughout the world. 


Rupert E. Davies 





IRISH METHODISM AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
OTHER CHURCHES 


HERE are three main Protestant denominations in Ireland—the Church 

of Ireland (Episcopalian), the Presbyterian Church, and the Methodist 
Church. The Congregational Church is very small, and the Baptist 
Church has more affinities in practice with the Plymouth Brethren than with 
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the Baptist Church of Great Britain or of America. It stands completely aloof 
from the other denominations. 

The Church of Ireland and the Presbyterian Church are of almost equal 
strength numerically. Presbyterianism, however, predominates in the North. 
Methodism is much smaller than either of these other two denominations. Its 
membership is only 32,000, although of course there is a large additional 
additional number in the list of ‘adherents’, and these put themselves down in 
the census returns as Methodists. An increase of members (never very large) 
has been reported year by year for many years. This is creditable in view of 
the constant emigration of our members to Great Britain and to the Dominions, 

Being so small numerically, Irish Methodism is in many ways unique. Its 
‘ethos’ is indistinguishable from that peculiar to Methodism wherever found. 
But its family spirit is notable; and as for the Ministry, probably no brotherhood 
is just like it. Because there is only one Theological College in Ireland, the 
ministers know one another intimately, and in a commendable way share one 
another’s joys and sorrows. 

The standard of education which the Irish Church has set for its Ministry 
compares favourably with that of any other branch of Methodism. The 
minimum requirement of general education, before any candidate can be 
accepted, is the matriculation examination of a British university. This rule 
does not prevent the acceptance of any gifted but unprivileged candidates; for, 
through the generosity of some of the laymen of the Church, a fund has been 
created to aid such candidates to reach the required standard. In addition, all 
candidates are now subjected to intelligence and personality tests before 
acceptance. A properly qualified psychiatrist, who is a minister of the Church, 
carries out or supervises these tests. 

Irish Methodism conforms as closely as any branch of ecumenical Methodism 
to the evangelical outlook so pronounced in the tradition of our Church. 
Evangelicalism is perhaps more marked in Irish Methodism than in most 
other branches of Methodism because of the strong Roman Catholic atmos- 
phere in which our people lwe and in which our Church does its work. But 
while thoroughly evangelical, it is by no means obscurantist. It is ‘Fundamen- 
talist’ in the true sense—emphasizing the importance of loyalty to the basal 
matters of the faith, and allowing liberty of belief in matters non-essential. 
Irish Methodism too has maintained its evangelistic interest and passion, 
though it does not tie itself down to any one type of evangelistic method. 

Similiarly, though the ‘Class Meeting’ form of fellowship has disappeared, 
fellowship in a variety of new and more effective forms has been maintained. 
Worship in this branch of Methodism is characterized by a simplicity that has 
undergone little change throughout the years. Some advance, however, 
toward a richer type of service is felt to be overdue. At present a large com- 
mittee is at work reviewing this and every other important aspect of the life 
and work of the Church with a view to more effective witness and service. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER CHURCHES 


There is little in the way of active co-operation between the Church of Ireland 
and the Methodist Church, though friendly relationships exist between them. 
There is, however, a united Board of Education representing the three major 
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Churches. The influence of the World Council of Churches has touched 
Church relationships here as elsewhere, and there is now a stronger desire than 
ever for closer fellowship and more co-operation amongst all Christians. 

The links between the Presbyterian and the Methodist Churches are very 
close. In the work of Colportage, so important where the population is over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic, a plan has been devised which eliminates over- 
lapping in this field of service; and resolutions urging joint efforts in evan- 
gelism and various forms of social service have been adopted by the General 
Assembly and the Conference. 

There is a considerable interchange of pulpits between the ministers of both 
denominations, and in places where Protestantism is weak the Presbyterian 
and Methodist ministers preach frequently to united congregations. In the 
City of Belfast, which is strongly Presbyterian, there is an annual interchange 
of pulpits; and once a year the Belfast Presbytery and the Methodist Synod meet 
together for fellowship and counsel. The meeting is followed always by a social 
hour in which the ministers and laymen of both Churches get to know one 
another better. The most significant development in recent years has been 
the appointment of a joint committee for purposes of discovering how ‘difficul- 
ties that lie in the way of closer union can be overcome’. 

This committee has considered the aspects of belief and organization peculiar 
to the tradition of each Church. They have set down their findings in a series 
of documents dealing with the following subjects: doctrine, Church polity, 
offices for church members, the Ministry and ordination, the selection and 
training of candidates for the Ministry. On all these matters agreed statements 
have been accepted by the Courts of both Churches. The movement toward 
this ‘closer union’, however, has been delayed for the time being over a failure 
to reach agreement on the question of the itinerancy. The Presbyterian 
Church is still opposed to any change in its system of settled pastorates, while 
the Methodist Church is not willing to renounce the principle of the itineracy. 
It should be said, however, that the feeling is growing within Methodism (apart 
from the question of our relationship with Presbyterianism) that the itineracy 
should be made less rigid than it is at present, when no minister can remain 
more than five years on any circuit. 

A very hopeful sign for the future has been a co-operative effort in the work 
of ministerial training which has commenced this year. Joint lectures on two 
subjects are given to both student bodies. One of these courses is given by a 
member of the Presbyterian College theological staff, and the other by a 
member of the Methodist staff. The arrangement is working admirably, and 
it is likely to develop in the coming years. In this way the younger ministers 
of both denominations will get to know one another to a degree impossible in 
former generations. 

WiuraM L. NorTHRIDGE 














METHODISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE CENSUS of 1936 shows that the Methodist Church of South Africa 
| stands first in African membership, second in the total, third in European 
and Asiatic, and fourth in Coloured membership. To one unacquainted 
with South Africa, the classification of the population groups may be perplex- 
ing. All white people in South Africa are called Europeans though the great 
majority of them were not born in Europe; and, though born in this country, 
white people are never called Natives for that word always denotes a black. 
Again, a South African is always white, an African is always black, but a Coloured 
is neither white nor black, but one of mixed race. Further, an Afrikaner is a 
white whose language is Afrikaans, but an Afrikander is not a man at all, but 
a breed of cattle! 

Comparison between membership returns presented to Conference and 
Census statistics shows that many ‘census’ Methodists have ‘ceased to meet’. 
Nevertheless the facts stated above are significant. Methodism in South Africa 
is not only the largest Missionary Church; with an African membership of 
eighty-eight per cent she is predominantly a Missionary Church. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that we share with the Anglicans and the 
Romans the honour of being actively at work in all the racial groups, while the 
Lutheran and Dutch Reformed Churches have considerable missions among 
the Africans and Coloured groups, but not among the Asiatic. 

Another important fact in the religious situation is that the great majority 
of Afrikaners, comprising the most powerful racial group, adheres to the 
Dutch Reformed Churches, which therefore wield great influence as a national 
Church. 

These statistics refer to our work carried on under the South African Con- 
ference, and therefore exclude the Northern and Southern Rhodesia Districts, 
and those African Independent sects which make use of the name ‘Methodist’. 

We shall obtain a better perspective of Methodism in South Africa if we view 
it from four points: historical, theological, evangelical, and ecumenical. 


I. HISTORICAL 
Methodism owes its present position in South Africa to the policy laid down 
by William Shaw, who saw that a strong white base was essential to vigorous 
missionary advance. The indispensable link in his famous ‘Chain of Stations’ 
was that which joined the chain to the virile Methodism of the 1820 Settlers 
established at Grahamstown. 

Leaving the Cape of Good Hope and the Namaqualand Mission to Barnabas 
Shaw, William Shaw soon assumed the initiative for the rest of Southern 
Africa, himself founding the first station of his Chain at Wesleyville, and later 
directing from Grahamstown the advance north-west over the Orange River 
for the Baralong Mission, and north-east through the native territories to reach 
Natal. A strong European work was established in Natal, and it is significant 
that the line of further missionary advance was from Natal to the Transvaal 
under Owen Watkins in 1881, and from the Transvaal into Rhodesia when 
Watkins and Shimmin trekked north to found the Mashonaland Mission in 
1891. 

The South African Conference, established in 1883, has maintained this 
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policy. Other great Missionary Societies operating in South Africa have 
devoted their energies principally to missionary work, and have developed no 
considerable membership. The Dutch Reformed Church, responding to the 
ardour of the Rev. Andrew Murray now has a large non-European work; but 
in 1857 the Mission was completely separated from the ‘white’ Church. This 
was the result of growing white prejudice against co-worship with non-whites. 
The Presbyterian Church of South Africa, in the conviction that autonomy was 
in the best interests of the African, set up the Bantu Presbyterian Church in 
1923. Methodism, however, has not deviated from the policy that the Christian 
Church in South Africa should not be divided on racial lines. 

Segregation is no new thing in South African history, but in the form in 
which it is now being advocated, total separation, it must be regarded as 
quite impracticable. This view was authoritatively confirmed by a Government 
Commission of 1946: the Native Laws (Fagan) Commission.} 

In 1948, Dr. D. F. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, was returned to 
power after an election campaign fought with the slogan of ‘Apartheid’ to 
express the policy of separation. It is true that the policy has not been given 
precise and authoritative formulation. Perhaps that is why Dr. Malan’s 
accession to power struck millions of our African people with dismay. ‘It 
became obvious that the field was set for a racial struggle of immense magnitude 
and gravity’, writes one of our own African ministers who has won recognition 
as an interepreter of white to black and black to white.? 

At the Conferences of 1948 and 1949, by special resolutions on Race Rela- 
tions, Methodism has declared its opposition to ‘a policy which ignores human 
rights and blocks the pathway to liberty and progress for large numbers of the 
population of our country’. It is true that many of our European members do 
not see as clearly or speak as boldly as our leaders have done. For this reason 
the Conference circulated throughout our membership an address on “The 
Multi-Racial Fellowship’ given by the President of the Conference of 1948, the 
Rev. E. W. Grant, and affirmed by the Conference itself: 
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We recognize that God is calling us in these days to demonstrate to the world the 
power and spirit of a multi-racial fellowship within the Church, based upon the 
unity which results from common membership of the Living Body of Christ, which 
knows no racial barriers. 


The national motto of South Africa is, curiously enough, ‘Union is Strength’. 
Translated into Afrikaans, ‘union’ appears as ‘eendrag’, a word which carries 
the idea of unity in the sense of team work. Methodism is fortunate that at 
this juncture in our affairs and in the affairs of this multi-racial land her 
leaders are those who believe that what South Africa needs is not ‘apartheid’ 


but ‘eendrag’. 


1 Native Laws (Fagan) Commission, para. 66(3): ‘A course of events that can no longer be changed 
has made South Africa the common home of races differing so radically from each other that there 
can be no question of assimilation, yet economically and territorially so intertwined that they are 
simply compelled, from moment to moment, to regulate their contacts, to bridge their differences, and 
to settle their disputes.’ On the question of total separation, the Commission stated that figures and 
other data ‘lead to the irresistible conclusion that it would be utterly impossible to put the Native 
population, which is already outside the Reserves, back into the Reserves, or even to keep the whole 
of the increase there in future’ (para. 22). 

2 Article on ‘Apartheid and the Christian Spirit’, by the Rev. S. M. Mokitimi in The International 
Review of Missions (July 1949). 
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Il, THEOLOGICAL 


South African Methodism has not yet made any considerable contribution to 
Christian scholarship. Until 1929 our ministry was trained in England, and 
the men were so sorely needed in the field that none was permitted to remain 
long enough overseas to engage in advanced study and research. In South 
Africa, theological training of university standard was not available in the 
English medium until 1947. Hitherto, therefore, the South African Church 
has gratefully looked to British Methodism for guidance; and in our European 
services, the Hymnbook and Book of Offices authorized by the British Conference 
are used. 

Anglicanism is represented by the Church of the Province, strongly Anglo- 
Catholic, and by a small fundamentalist minority, the Church of England in 
South Africa. The Baptist Church is small in numbers, but fervent in its 
fundamentalist and evangelistic emphasis. The Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches have found that doctrinal differences are not serious enough 
to prevent close collaboration with us in the training of the ministry. 

The Dutch Reformed Church is described by Dr. J. du Plessis in his Life of 
Andrew Murray as ‘the Church of the Dutch-speaking people, the guardian of 
their cherished language, and the expression of national strivings of a people 
to whom a share in the political life of the country was denied’ (p. 7). That 
describes the situation a century ago, and with one important change the 
description still stands. Members of this Church now hold the controlling share 
in the political life of the country. 

It would, however, be a most misleading simplification of the situation to 
regard all Afrikaners as separatists and nationalists, and all English-speaking 
South Africans as liberals. To correct this error one has only to remember that 
two great Afrikaners, Louis Botha and J. C. Smuts were prominent among the 
architects of the Union of South Africa as a Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth, and that another great Afrikaner, Jan H. Hofmeyr was the 
leader of liberal opinion in South Africa until his recent death; while members 
of the former Dominion Party, strongly Imperialist in sentiment, have in Natal, 
the most British of the four provinces, found themselves cordially at one with 
the Nationalist leader, Dr. Malan, in his Indian policy. 

The time is speedily coming, however, when Methodism will be called upon 
to give a considered reply to a movement under Calvinist auspices which has 
shown vigorous growth within the Afrikaner community. A prominent feature 
of the movement is that the history of the Afrikaner people is interpreted as a 
prolonged struggle against ‘persecution by the spiritual sword’, as Dr. S. P. 
Engelbrecht has termed it,* meaning thereby an anglicizing policy. The 
master purpose of the Afrikaner therefore must be the preservation of white 
racial integrity by separation, and this end is to be accomplished by harnessing 
every effective social force, religion, education, culture, industry, and legisla- 

3 Dr. Engelbrecht finds in a conversation between the Boer leader Andries Pretorius and the then 
Governor of the Cape, Sir Harry Smith, the clue to relations between Boer and Briton: ‘On this occasion 
(in 1848) he threatened Pretorius with the spiritual sword. If the Boers thought that they would 
escape the physical sword, he could overtake them with the spiritual sword. Spiritual forces would be 

to smite the Afrikaner in his innermost soul and cause him to suffer national death. He must be 
ey to a denationalized and inferior being’ (Geskiedenis van die Nederduits Hervormde Kerk van Afrika, 
p- 11). 
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tion. If this movement should gain complete ascendancy among the Afrikaner 
people, it would have far-reaching consequences. 

One of its products has been the Institute for Christian National Education, 
etablished in 1938. This was the centenary year of the Great Trek, and 
witnessed celebrations of remarkable enthusiasm and devotion by Afrikaners 
throughout South Africa in the interests of a revival of Afrikanerdom. What 
the Exodus was to Israel the Great Trek is to this Chosen People called to 
possess their Canaan. The Institute has published a ‘Policy for Education’ 
which has been approved by thousands of Afrikaner teachers, but has not yet 
received the official approval of the Minister of Education in Dr. Malan’s 
Government. This policy has provoked vigorous reactions in both educational 
and religious circles. Its concern lest Education become merely humanistic and 
non-religious is shared by many who have nevertheless resented the inference 
that the present system of Education is not based on Christian principles.* Its 
insistence On a positive Christian content is widely approved by many who 
have strongly disapproved its definition of ‘Christian’ as ‘based on Holy Scrip- 
ture and expressed in the Articles of Faith of our three Afrikaans Churches’. 
But its subjugation of both Christianity and Education to serve the national 
aims of a part of one section of the multi-racial society in this land has been 
vigorously attacked. 

Dr. Horton Davies, Professor of Divinity at Rhodes University College, in a 
recent address to the Congregational Assembly on “The Truth and Error of 
Christian National Education’ has this pungent paragraph: 
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I therefore welcome in the Policy the profound concern for Christian values in our 
education and for contact with the Spirit of the Risen Christ. Equally do I deplore 
the nationalism which conflicts with the Christianity in the programme, the Pro- 
testant Inquisition it is proposed to establish, the denial of academic freedom, and 
the caricature of Calvinism which extinguishes reason. . . . 


Afrikaner Calvinism has been repudiated by both Calvinists and Arminians 
in South Africa. The Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, both cherish- 
ing Calvinist traditions, have vigorously condemned the policy of Apartheid; the 
Paris Evangelical and Swiss Missions are Calvinist in theology, but recognize 
in Afrikaner Calvinism neither the interpretation of the Reformer’s doctrine 
nor its application as a missionary policy. 

Describing as a caricature of Calvinism a doctrine which denies intellectual 
freedom and which has an opinion of human reason and scholarship which 
Calvin would disown, Dr. Davies quoted from Calvin’s Jnstitutes.® 

The Institute for Christian National Education has therefore done two things 
for which the Christian Church in South Africa might well be grateful: it has 
condemned the menace of secular education, and commended the menace of 
sectarian education. Now we know what we have to fight. 

* Christian National Education—A Critical Commentary by the South African Teachers Association, 
" © institutes of the Christian Religion, Book II, Chapter ii. 15: ‘whenever, therefore, we meet with heathen 
writers, let us learn from that light of truth which is admirably displayed in their works, that the 
human mind, fallen as it is, and corrupted from its integrity, is yet invested and adorned by God with 
excellent talents. If we believe that the Spirit of God is the only fountain of truth, we shall neither 


reject nor despise the truth itself, wherever it shall appear, unless we wish to insult the Spirit of God; 
for the — of the Spirit cannot be undervalued without offering contempt and reproach to the Spirit 
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Methodism, however, cannot leave to her Calvinist comrades her defence 
against specific charges by her Calvinist critics. Her history has placed squarely 
on her shoulders the responsibility for proclaiming her traditional message, 
and the proclamation of that message has produced the largest mission Church 
in South Africa. Both the message and the methods have been criticized, and 
it is no longer enough that Methodists should complacently repeat (and always 
in English!) that we are ‘the friends of all and the enemies of none’. We should 
be able to say, and say in convincing Afrikaans, why we believe our doctrines 
and why we preach them as those who have nothing to do but save souls. 

Partly through ignorance and unconcern, but more through constant pre- 
occupation with our growing Missionary work, we have not bothered to ask 
what others were saying of us and of our work. This explains why there has 
been as yet no attempt to answer statements made by Drs. S. J. du Toit and 
S. P. Engelbrecht. Their criticism of Methodism may be summarized as 
follows: 


Methodism is based upon emotion and not upon reason, and therefore converts to 
Methodism tend later to be lost to modernism or unbelief; its teaching about indi- 
vidual conversion leads to repudiation of the doctrines of Election and the Covenant. 
It stresses special meetings for evangelism, prayer, and social welfare which are in 
effect salvation by works. Rejecting the perseverance of the saints, the Methodist 
has no certainty about his state and may be a Christian today and a heathen to- 
morrow. Lacking a definite creed, Methodism is defective in its conception of the 
Church. Its entire organization is not in accord with Scriptural principles. A 
defective doctrine of general grace results in ascetic features: God’s gifts in nature 
and culture are refused.¢® 


The pressure of events is forcing upon the whole Church in this land as a 
practical necessity a theological task—-to seek the contemporary expression of 
the Eternal Word. ‘It is our business to preach the faith to the people of South 
Africa, not the faith of the people of South Africa.’? Within the scope of that 
task it will be the duty of Methodism to re-examine, confess, and seek to 
commend her misunderstood and misinterpreted faith. The opening of the 
Divinity Department at Rhodes University College may well have come into 
being ‘for such a time as this’. 

Lestie A. HEwson 


6S. P. Engelbrecht, op. cit., pp. 425-6. S. J. du Toit: Inleiding vir die Studie van die Kerkgeskiedenis, 
pp. 89-91, 122. 
7 The Most Rev. G. H. Clayton: Church Unity: An Anglican View (The Peter Ainslie Memorial Lecture). 


(To be concluded) 


























Notes and Discussions 


SOME RECENT CONTINENTAL STUDIES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


F THE brilliant band of younger Neutestamentler who came to the fore 
() in Germany just after the First World War none has been more prolific 

in published work of a high order than Professor Rudolf Bultmann of 
Marburg. Three of his more recent books should be mentioned here. First 
and smallest is a neat and beautifully printed and bound book appearing in the 
Erasmus-Bibliothek, published by Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, entitled, Das 
Urchristentum im Rahmen der Antiken Religionen. There are five chapters: The 
Old Testament Inheritance, Judaism, the Greek Inheritance, Hellenism, 
Primitive Christianity. Bultmann disavows any apologetic purpose, such as 
showing the superiority of Christianity to its contemporaries. He leaves those 
who read his interpretation of the relation of the Christian religion to the 
world of religious forces and movements in which it took its rise to form their 
private judgement about its truth. The historian exhibits the phenomena and 
describes them; he is not concerned with values. Within these limits this is a 
valuable book. It would not be easy to find so much relevant information 
about the milieu of primitive Christianity in such small compass. The chapter on 
Hellenism with its picture of the Stoic ideal, of astral religion, of the Mysteries 
and of Gnosticism, and the earlier one about the Greek heritage, are a remark- 
able summary. When it is noted that the sections on Jesus come under the 
heading Judaism, and that primitive Christianity is treated as a syncretistic 
religion, the chief defect of the book comes to light. It is excellent as a descrip- 
tion of the world in which the first missionaries of Christ proclaimed their 
message. But it might leave on the reader’s mind the impression that the 
essence of that message is to be looked for in the terms that were used to make 
it intelligible to its first hearers. Yet Bultmann warns his readers to note the 
contrasts as well as the points of comparison between Christianity and the other 
religions and ideologies of that age. 

In some ways this little book may serve as a useful introduction to the 
same writer’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments of which the first part came out in 
1948 (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr—DM. 11, subscription price). This part is 
divided between the theology of the pre-Pauline Church, and that of St. Paul. 
The second part, which ought to see the light in a few months, is to deal with 
the Johannine theology and that of the developing Church until the Ancient 
Church was established in face of the Gnostic attack. 

The first quarter of this century saw four clearly marked movements in New 
Testament studies. At the turn of the century the liberal school of 
analytic criticism reached its peak. It was followed by the eschatological 
school, then came the ‘history of religion’ school, with its appeal to compara- 
tive religious methods in order to represent Christianity as debtor to both Jew 
and Greek for its vocabulary and ideas, and finally the school of Form Criti- 
cism. This book shows how deeply Bultmann is influenced by the first three, 
and how strongly his own share in the last movement has affected his treatment 
of the Gospels as a reliable source for our knowledge of Jesus and his teaching. 
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It is evident that Bultmann looks upon Jesus pre-eminently as teacher, though 
one wonders how much his ‘form-critical’ operation has left as a secure basis 
for estimating that teaching. His preaching consists of the eschatological pro- 
clamation of the Kingdom of God. This announcement of the impending 
inrush of the new age as a supernatural catastrophe carries with it a personal 
challenge. The call of Jesus is a call for decision. He is at the same time a 
prophet preaching the coming of the Kingdom of God, and a rabbi expounding 
the will of God. The unity of the eschatological and of the ethical notes in this 
preaching is shown in this way: the fulfilment of the will of God is the condition 
for sharing in the deliverance which the Kingdom of God is to bring. Bultmann 
denies that Jesus was conscious of his role as Messiah. The Gospels were formed 
in circles of Hellenistic Christianity where it was impossible not to think that 
Jesus Christ the Son of God had thus described himself. It was these Hellenists, 
not Jesus himself, who reminted the Jewish messianic conception as that of the 
Suffering Servant of God. The predictions of his passion in the Gospels are 
vaticinia ex eventu. In that Hellenistic milieu such titles as Kyrios and Son of God 
were adopted, and the sacraments were adopted and adapted, whilst the Jewish 
eschatological conception of the Spirit was enlarged by conceptions that were 
widely current in the Greek world. The wide-spread myths and the vocabulary 
of Gnosticism provided means for commending the new missionary message to 
a world that would not have accepted Christianity in its Judaic expression. 
The larger section of this part is devoted to a thorough examination of St. 
Paul’s theology. First we have an exposition of human nature before the 
revelation of Faith. Then human nature is described under Faith. This is 
carried out under four headings: The righteousness of God; Grace; Faith; 
Freedom. 

The clarity of style and the immense erudition of Dr. Bultmann make this an 
easy book to read and one from which the student is learning something on 
every page. The doubt left in one’s mind is whether the structure of the 
Christian faith and life can be sustained on so meagre an historical foundation 
as Bultmann can find in the original documents. The Person of Jesus is reduced 
to dimensions which give no satisfactory cause for the immensity of the effect 
of his life and death, his teaching and his influence upon his disciples. 

Bultmann’s greatest contribution to New Testament scholarship is his com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to John in Meyer’s series. It came out in 
parts, and we called attention to the earlier sections in this chronicle until the 
war interrupted communications. By the kindness of Professor Bultmann some 
of the missing parts came to hand after the war, but two parts, including the 
all-important index, only reached me six months ago. There are two unusual 
features about this book. There is no introduction, but this lack is largely 
supplied by a very full classified index. If this is thoroughly used the reader 
might learn more than from the conventional introduction, though it will cost 
a lot of time. The second striking feature is the way in which the page is 
arranged. The upper half is given to the exegesis in larger type. The lower 
part, in smaller type, provides a series of critical, lexical, and textual notes, 
enriched with many parallels from a wide range of authors, as well as numerous 
references. The reader who is least in agreement with Bultmann’s critical 
positions cannot fail to learn a great deal from this indispensable commentary. 
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Source-criticism is carried to extremes. In addition to others we have 
‘revelation-sayings’, a source relating ‘signs’, an ecclesiastical redactor, a 
tertiary class of glosses, apart from the author’s own explanatory comments. 
Another difficulty for some students is that Bultmann, who has carried the 
theory of dislocations of the text very far, comments on the text in accordance 
with his own theory of rearrangement. Fortunately an index was provided with 
the last Lieferung, so that in the bound copy one can find his way through this 
labyrinth. It is understood that a second edition is coming out, with references 
to books that have appeared within the last few years. 

A very different treatment of the subject dealt with in the second of 
Bultmann’s books just mentioned is that by Ethelbert Stauffer, Die Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Gutersloh). As might be expected 
from a professor at Erlangen, this book is orthodox. The first part deals with the 
development of primitive Christian theology, the second with the centrality of 
Christ in the New Testament theology of history. This is considered under five 
heads: (a) Creation and Fall, (6) Law and Promise, (c) the Event of Christ, (d) 
the Church in the World, (e) Present and Future. The third part describes and 
discusses the credal formulae of the early Church. Each sub-section is headed 
by a list of relevant literature. The last hundred pages contain what would 
be footnotes in most books, together with a number of valuable appendices. 
Two features of this treatment of New Testament theology may be specially 
mentioned. The author in his preface to the latest edition (the first appeared in 
1941) calls attention to some modification in his treatment of the Sacraments. 
He gives five reasons for believing that infant baptism was from the first 
practised in the Church. He thinks that the opposition to this view rests upon 
the misunderstanding that baptism is essentially a voluntary act, whereas the 
early Christian baptismal act was a sealing with the sign of the cross. It was 
thus a declaration of the divine act of grace, a sign of something done for the 
baptized not earned by his active faith. In representing the New Testament 
teaching about the Eucharist he shows the four characteristic ways in which 
this is found in early Christian writings: (a) the Synoptic account follows closely 
the Passover with its biblical interpretation: (4) the Pauline, continuing the 
tradition of the Last Supper by bringing out seven points in its significance; (c) 
the Johannine, also with a sevenfold meaning, culminating in the recognition 
of the real presence of the Holy Trinity; (d) the Ignatian, which sees in the 
eucharistic bread a foretaste of the future life, a medicine of immortality. The 
fruit of the tree of life which man has lost and ever since sought tirelessly but in 
vain, is now found. The other most striking contribution in this book is the 
second appendix which gives a long list of parallels in the phraseology of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Johannine writings. 

The sacramental teaching of the Fourth Gospel has been discussed with 
widely differing results by several recent writers. The Bern professor, W. 
Michaelis, in Die Sakramente im Fohannesevangelium (BEG-Verlag Bern) breaks a 
lance with a brother Swiss professor, Oscar Cullmann, whose Urchristentum 
und Gottesdienst seems to him to exaggerate the importance of such teaching in 
this Gospel. The passages relied upon for this thesis are closely examined in 
detail, and are made to yield a much less convincing result. 

Cullmann is now widely recognized as one of the coming leaders in New 
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Testament studies. Two more of his shorter books have been issued in French 
and published by Delachaux & Niestlé (Neuchatel and Paris) in the series 
“Cahters Théologiques de I’ Actualité Protestante’. We hope before long to give an 
account of Cullmann’s writings as a whole. Meanwhile we merely mention 
Le Retour du Christ, and Le Culte dans l’Eglise Primitive. Another of his shorter 
brochures, Christus und die Zeit, has been translated into English by J. K. S. 
Reid, and published by the Lutterworth Press, at 45. 6d. 

A posthumous work from the pen of the lamented Martin Dibelius has just 
come tohand. Die Reden der Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichtsschreibung. It 
is well known that ancient historians composed speeches which they attributed 
to the characters in their story. Here the speeches in Acts are carefully exam- 
ined to show not only the resemblance which they bear to the speeches in 
Greek histories, but also the marked differences. Incidentally Dibelius drives 
another nail into the coffin of the theory that goes back to Krenkel’s book of 
1894 (Josephus und Lucas), namely that Luke’s anachronism in making Gamaliel 
speak of the rising under Judas as though it took place after that under 
Theudas was due to his careless reading of the Antiquities of the Jews which 
Josephus published in a.p. 94. 

This year the eminent French New Testament scholar celebrates his seven- 
tieth birthday. His largest work (Jesus et les origines du Christianisme) came out 
in three volumes. I. La Vie de Jésus (1932, Eng. Trans. by Olive Wyon, 1933); 
II. La naissance du Christianisme (1946); II1. L’Eglise primitive (1947). He has 
now in one shorter book given a survey of the ground covered in those three 
volumes, but Les premiers temps de L’Eglise (Delachaux et Niestlé, 1948) avoids 
discussions on critical points, and attempts to describe, not to explain. Here 
again an adequate treatment of Goguel’s Early Days of the Church should be the 
subject of a critical essay which takes into account his whole method of critical 
approach, and the arguments on which he bases his main conclusions. 

In closing this brief mention of a few continental books that have recently 
appeared, we must draw attention once more to the excellent periodical, 
Theologische Zeitschrift, so ably edited by Professor. Karl Ludwig Schmidt, of 
Basel. Two New Testament articles in the volume for 1949 are one by Olaf 
Moe of Oslo, Der Gedanke des allgemeinen Priestertums in Hebrderbrief, and another 
by Joachim Jeremias of Gottingen, Proselytentaufe und Neues Testament. 


WILBERT F. Howarp 





PREACHING TODAY? 


HERE are so many themes which call for our attention and which 
would be most appropriate to discuss on such an occasion as this, 
and especially so in such times as these, that I have hesitated regarding 

my choice of subject. ‘The Present State of Religion’—or Irreligion—would be 
a suitable and timely subject in view of the enormous change that has occurred 
among us during the last thirty years, a greater change, for good or evil, than 


1 An Address from the Chair of the North Wales Union of Evangelical Churches, Caernarvon, April 
1948. 
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any that happened, during a similar period, in all our history. Then I thought 
that I would like to emphasize the need for a more enlightened and thorough 
Protestantism among us as Evangelical Churches, in days when the very words 
‘Protestant’ and the ‘Reformation’ and all they stand for are debunked and 
despised, and that sometimes in unexpected quarters. I intended to stress the 
fact that Protestantism—in accord with the original meaning of the very term 
‘Protestant’ itself—is not a merely negative movement, but definitely affirma- 
tive, positive. The Reformers’ intention was not to rend asunder the Church 
of God, but to reform it. Their ideal was One Holy Catholic (really Catholic, 
not merely Roman- or Anglo-) Apostolic Reformed Church, which is the true 
ideal of the whole Church of God in all its branches; nay more, which is the 
Church, the real Church, wherever and under whatever name it may be 
found. That Church is being reformed all the time through the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; that alone is the real 
Church of God, which is also Protestant in the true sense of that word: it 
protests or proclaims the Everlasting Gospel, and it can never ‘protest too much’. 
And when I remembered that the chief need of our own and every other 
country is the Gospel, and that one of the greatest lessons of the Reformation 
was the call to preach, to ‘protest’ that Gospel, I felt inclined to say something 
on preaching in the light of the situation today. 

I do that, I hope, with all due humility, realizing that I am only beginning 
to preach, although I have been endeavouring to do it for more than half a 
century. It was good advice that was given me when I began to preach, by 
a dear old Welsh soul; ‘Preach, my boy, each time as if you preached for the 
last time.’ That was what Richard Baxter also, I suppose, meant when he 
spoke about ‘preaching as a dying man to dying men’. With the utmost 
respect to the old Welsh Class Leader and to the renowned Baxter, I dare to 
think that the following would be a better advice even than the other: ‘Preach, 
my boy, every time as if you preached for the first time.’ That is, it is a matter 
of life or death that we do not get accustomed to the holy ministry of the Word 
of God in the Gospel, but that we should start de novo every time, depending 
not on our own weakness, but on the power of God. 

All present here today are not preachers. Is it therefore appropriate to 
address you on such a subject? Most certainly it is, for it is from among you, 
who are not preachers, that every preacher comes: we have no other people to 
go to for our preachers but you! And if, as it is sometimes said, present-day 
preachers are not so good as those of bygone days, you must remember that 
such a saying cuts both ways; in that case, the people who reared modern 
preachers are not so good as those who reared the giants of old! Why don’t 
you, dear people, produce better preachers? Nobody else can doit. By the way, 
I have heard exactly the same complaint as that referred to, fifty years ago! 
But I have heard as good preaching among the four denominations represented 
here today, during the last ten years, as I have heard in my life. And it is a 
joy to be able to state that many young preachers were among those I have 
heard recently. We are in danger sometimes of overestimating the past and to 
think that the present is worse and poorer than it really is. Who knows but that 
even some of us, the living preachers of today, may be reckoned half a century 
hence to be moderately acceptable preachers! 
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It is the Churches that produce their preachers; more than that, there is a 
sense in which it is true to say that it is the Churches themselves that preach 
through their preachers; and speaking by and large it is right to say that as a 
country gets the statesmen and politicians that it deserves, so do the Churches 
get the preachers which they deserve. At any rate, they get the preachers 
which they themselves produce; and nobody else can produce them. That 
saying of our Lord in Mark 4*¢ is suggestive in this connexion: “Take heed what 
you hear.’ The Churches should be spiritually cultured enough to be able to 
differentiate between the Gospel and what is not Gospel. Similarly, our Lord’s 
saying as reported in Luke 81* has its message: “Take heed therefore how ye 
hear.’ The preacher, to a great extent, depends on how a congregation listens: 
a sermon may be a very different one when preached to different congregations 
as some of us know well. The way, the how in which a congregation listens, can 
be a material help to make or unmake the preacher. 

Another thing, the subject is very appropriate to us as Evangelical Churches, 
as it was the preaching of the Gospel, more than anything else, that created us; 
and that which created us can alone sustain us. That is true of the whole 
Church in all its branches; it was the Gospel that at first created the Church 
and the Sacraments. We are right in being more interested in the Gospel than 
in the Church, more concerned about the Head than the Body. We have given 
the prophet (in the true meaning of that much-abused word) a prominent 
place, not forgetting that the prophet, like every Christian, is also a priest. May 
we be saved from what has been called Pulpiteerism, in the presence of the 
growth of Sacerdotalism. The preacher is not to be a hero, to be worshipped 
by the congregation, but a prophet to proclaim Good News from God and 
about God the Saviour, and also a priest to assist people to come to God. The 
preacher, therefore, is not to make his sermon an end, but a means to an end; 
he is not indeed to ‘make’ a sermon at all as if he made a mere work of art. 
Preaching is not a mere art, and nothing more; it is a step to the far higher 
things mentioned. 

Again there is some tendency of late to emphasize ‘Worship’ in contradis- 
tinction to preaching. It is sometimes said that the day of the sermon has gone; 
at least, that we give far too much prominence to the sermon at the cost of 
neglecting worship. We are reminded that our work is not to preach but to 
cultivate a deep sense of reverence and the spirit of worship in our congrega- 
tions; all of which, from one point of view, is well and truly said. For instance, 
we are not to preach or lecture in our public prayers. It is good to pray when we 
preach, but it is ‘the abomination of desolation’ (Matthew 24'5) to preach when 
we ought to be praying. Yet it is a very superficial and dangerous thing to differ- 
entiate between the sermon and worship. There is no competition between the 
two; the twain are one if we are in the true Protestant, yea Christian tradition. 
For our very call to preach and our very message are the fruits of our worship, the 
fruits of our communication with God, and we preach in order that men may 
worship the God who sent us and gave us the message. We worship when we 
preach the Gospel, doing what we can to bring people to their knees in humble 
submission before God and in fervent praise to Him for His unspeakable gift 
in the Good News we proclaim. Preaching has its absolutely indispensable 
place not only in Protestant but also in Christian worship from the very 
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beginning. All real preaching begins and ends in worship: that is its be-all and 
end-all. It is by preaching the Revelation of God given in Jesus Christ—the 
heart of which Revelation is Redemption—that we worship not the Unknown 
but the Known God in the Face of Jesus Christ. 


Allow me here to make a few practical remarks. I regret to say that I hear 
complaints in all parts of the country that some of us preachers are inaudible. 
It is one thing to scream aloud in a mechanical and unnatural manner in the 
pulpit, which reminds one of the American preacher who wrote on p. 22 of his 
manuscript: ‘Shout like blazes here!’ It is another and very calamitous thing 
to be inaudible. I make bold to say that our too-frequent inaudibility partly 
explains the meagreness of our congregations in some places. It is said that the 
question may be well asked today at the end of many a sermon: ‘How shall 
they believe in Him of whom they have not heard?’ (Romans 10+). 

The preacher must also be intelligible. Let us beware of all ‘terminological 
inexactitudes’! If they must be used, let us take care to explain them briefly and 
succinctly. What is the good of discussing, for instance, the terms of the new 
psychology (of blessed memory) when most of the people perhaps know not the 
meaning of any psychology, old or new? A long discourse on relativity may not 
have any relation or relevance at all to the Gospel and to the needs of the souls 
of men and women. At the end of a service, when a Cambridge graduate 
delivered a most abstruse sermon to an ordinary congregation, a very able 
theologian who was present told a friend of mine that the question he was 
disposed to ask was this: “To what purpose was this waste?’ 

Concerning the length of the sermon—a much discussed topic in these days 
of cinema-minded people—it can be said, for one thing, that time is a relative 
term: it depends a good deal on the preacher whether a sermon appears long 
or not. One is reminded of George Bernard Shaw’s remark at the end of his 
Preface to his Saint Joan: ‘What matters is not the absolute time occupied by a 
play, but the speed with which that time passes.’ What is true of a play is 
equally true of a sermon. And it may be said that the occasion and circum- 
stances of any service should not be forgotten in determining the length of any 
sermon. It must also be recognized that it is not what we say or the time it 
takes us to say it that matters, but what we succeed in “getting across’, however 
long or short the time we occupy. 

I do not agree with those who say that this present age is an altogether 
difficult one to preach in. The last ten years have shown the Devil in his true 
light and the complete bankruptcy of a scientific Godless civilization. We have 
learnt afresh the utter vanity of the boast of so-called ‘progress’ without a new 
creation, and the futility of all talk of the brotherhood of man if we forget his 
sin and his desperate need of redemption from it. The wonder is that all the 
world has not learnt the lesson. It is true that Milton’s famous line in Lycidas, 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed’, may be rendered in this wise to 
describe the attitude of some congregations today: “The sheep are not hungry 
and look fed-up.’ But by and large most of our congregations seem to realize 
anew that Christ is the one and only hope of our poor wayward race, and that 
realization makes preaching more timely than ever. Even now most people will 
hearken to a man who has something to say, who knows how to say it and 
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appeals to his listeners. Is there enough appeal in our preaching just now? Is 
it too often a case of ‘as you were’ at the end of our services? Has anything 
happened at all? A young student in an American theological college took his 
written sermon to the principal for his criticism thereon. After the principal 
had read the sermon, the young man asked: ‘Will it do?’ The answer was: ‘Do 
what?” A grate may be made of diamonds, but if the fire does not burn in it 
that grate is a failure. A discourse may be a masterly ‘composition’ or a fine 
lecture, but it is no sermon unless it is an appeal to the conscience and will, as 
well as to the intellect. ‘Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men’ (2 Corinthians 51"). 


There are at least three indispensable elements in all true preaching, today as 
always. It just be (a) Biblical; (6) Sacramental (without being Sacramen- 
tarian); (c) Evangelical. 

(a) Biblical. In the light of the best historical criticism—what is often called 
higher criticism—the Bible stands supremely alone among all the books. We 
see clearer than ever its uniqueness as the record of the revelation of God—the 
God of Israel and the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—as Saviour, 
Redeemer. If we have not seen that in the Bible we are still far-off from the real 
Word of God. We are not to preach the higher criticism, but to use it as 
something that has cleared the way to enable us to see clearer than ever the 
way of salvation. May we be saved not from a real fundamentalism, but from 
a stereotyped, dead literalism. My chief complaint against the so-called 
‘fundamentalists’ is that they are not fundamental enough: they tend to live, 
or rather die, on the letter that killeth, not on the Word of God that created the 
world, the Word that became flesh in Jesus Christ, that created the Bible and 
the Church and can re-create us anew. That is the Word of God which we 
preach, if we preach the Gospel, using the Bible to that high purpose. 

In that light the best preaching is always expository. That does not mean that 
we are to do nothing but explain the Bible as literature, grandest of all collec- 
tions of literature though it is. May we be spared from imitating the American 
preacher who began his ministry in his new pulpit, after being ordained, by 
saying: ‘I am going to preach to you to help you to appreciate the glories of 
this ancient literature!’ But the poor man was not going to preach at all; he 
was only going to be a literary lecturer. We are in the pulpit not to lead people 
to the Bible, but into it—into its saving powers, past it, although by means of it, 
to the Saviour about whom the Bible speaks. The battle of the historical 
criticism of the Bible has been won, thanks be to God; the Old Testament has 
become a New Testament, and the New more new and glorious than ever; 
and one of the best signs of today is the general return to the theology and 
grace of the Bible, the saving, redeeming grace that created the Bible and of 
which it is the incomparable record. The more we explain the Bible in that 
light, the better for our own minds and souls and for those of our congregations. 

(6) Sacramental. Not, I say again, sacramentarian. Christianity is essentially 
a sacramental religion, and so are the preacher and his sermon to be. ‘It is 
the Mass that matters’—so say the Romanists and their cousins in the Anglican 
Church. The cure for that heresy is that our sermons be more really sacra- 
mental than the Mass. We also have our Altar, that Altar alone being Calvary. 
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We are in the pulpit not to proclaim our own ideas and ideologies about current 
affairs or mere economical or social problems, but to proclaim, to show forth 
the Crucified and Risen Lord as the wisdom and power of God for the salvation 
of lost men and women. Let us be more, not less, truly Protestant and there- 
fore more really sacramental. Calvary is the preacher’s pulpit, as it is that of 
the Holy Spirit. That does not mean that we are to speak about the Cross by 
name in every sermon, but it does mean that the truth about God in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself is the background of all our sermons, the font 
and origin, the indispensable heart of all our experience, our thinking, and 
preaching. 

(c) Evangelical. If I had to say in a word what is the difference between 
evangelical preaching and that which is not so, I would claim that evangelical 
preaching always presupposes the Incarnation. In other words, that the full God- 
head—not the mere ‘Divinity’—of the Lord Jesus Christ be acknowledged. 
What a tremendous difference that acknowledgement makes! A man may look 
upon the Lord Jesus as Teacher, Example, Reformer, and Leader, but he is 
not in the same world—not really in the same universe—as the man who 
knows and confesses Him as Very God of Very God who became Incarnate for 
us men and our salvation. The true preacher is a witness to what he has seen 
of the incomparable majesty, the unique glory of Christ his Saviour—not a 
mere orator, even if he spake with the tongue of a Demosthenes or a Cicero 
or an angel. The first Christian preachers were not mere rhetoricians, they 
were ‘prophets’ speaking on behalf of Another. They did not make the Gospel; 
it was the Gospel that made them. They were heralds with Good News to 
proclaim, to spread abroad; they were excited about it, and things happened. 

To preach Christ Crucified, Risen, Glorified, is by no means a barren thing: 
it involves preaching everything that is true and beautiful and good. ‘Make 
Christ your centre, and your circumference can be as wide as the universe.’ 
Dr. James Denney well said that ‘the preacher must have mighty and unam- 
biguous affirmations to make concerning Jesus Christ’. If our Churches are to 
continue to deserve the august title of ‘Evangelical’ we must continue to 
proclaim Him who came to be ‘the Author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that obey Him’ (Hebrews 5°). 


When we remember whom we preach, we are ready to ask: Who is sufficient 
for such a high and holy task? Our sufficiency is of God the Holy Spirit who 
came to preach the Gospel, as the Son of God came to make it. Christ is the 
Word of God; the Holy Spirit is the Tongue of Fire to interpret that Word. He 
is the great Witness to Christ throughout all the ages and for evermore. He 
has revealed much of Christ’s glory and riches, but He has not yet finished, 
He has not said the last word. He still proclaims the unsearchable riches of 
Redeeming Holy Love and ‘Salvation in Jesu’s Name’. As the Spirit prays in 
us, He also preaches through us. In the last resort we are preachers—yea, we 
are the Church of the living God—to the extent that we allow the great Preacher 
of Pentecost to preach to us and through us. It is He alone who can take of 
the things of Christ and reveal them unto us poor sinners until we fall down 
at the feet of the Crucified and worship Him in wonder, love, and praise. 


D. TeEcwyn Evans 
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Etudes Calvinistes, by A. Lecerf. (Delachaux et Niestlé S.A., Neuchatel, francs 
suisses, 6.00.) 


This book consists of fourteen articles and a sermon, which were meant to be pre- 
liminary studies for a week on Reformed Dogmatics which was never completed. 
It makes a spirited defence of high Calvinism against the sacramentarian Luther, ‘the 
heresiarch Arminius and the revivalist Wesley’, as well as the humanist Sabatier, 
God is the absolute Sovereign of all creation; yet.the liberty or contingence of 
secondary causes is not suppressed. Sin has caused a total corruption of human 
nature; yet even unbelievers possess reason and will, and a certain religious, moral, 
and aesthetic sense. Some men are predestined by the fact of God’s passing over 
(preterition) of the non-elect to receive the just reward of their deeds; yet God wills 
all men to be saved. If it is objected that these views are self-contradictory, the reply 
is that the objector shows himself childishly rationalistic in his use of abstract logic. 
Everyone knows that a man will act in a different way as magistrate and legislator 
from that in which he would wish to act as a father. In regard to the ecumenical 
movement Professor Lecerf was much more liberal. On the one hand he was pre- 
pared to accept Roman Catholics as members of the body of Christ, and on the other 
he would allow presidents of Presbyterian churches to receive episcopal ordination 
from a bishop ‘belonging to the evangelical section of the Church of England’. 
Professor Lecerf died in 1943, but he has many disciples in the French Reformed 
Church. 

Henry Hocartu 


David Hill, Friend of China, by Harold B. Rattenbury. (The Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 


David Hill sailed for China in 1864 at the age of twenty-four. He died in 1896 after 
thirty-two years of service, only returning home to England twice. His life was 
written by Dr. Barber, but Mr. Rattenbury has had access to new material from 
David Hill’s own intimate diaries and writings, and he has cast the story of his life 
into a fresh mould. He is portrayed successively as Man of Prayer, Man of Pity, 
Man of Action, Man of Letters, Man of Vision, Friend of China, and Wrestling 
Jacob. Other chapters are interspersed to illuminate his tireless travels—notably in 
the relief of the grim distress of famine—and the moving scene in the China of his 
day, with a picture, too, of China Now (1948). He was, of course, an enemy of the 
opium trade. His many contributions to the firm establishment of a healthy Church 
in Central China—for instance, through the School for the Blind, the Teian Hospital, 
the Hanyang Girls’ Boarding School, the Theological School, and the Central China 
Lay Mission—all show a man of wide vision, varied interests and constructive energy. 
His best-known convert was a forceful Confucian scholar, the famous Pastor Hsi. 
But more than all this, David Hill was a great saint. His seven searching questions of 
daily self-enquiry, His prayers for nine personal blessings, including ‘discipline in 
daily life, vigorous and bracing’, and his frequent torture of spirit, all show this. His 
list of ten dangers on furlough included ‘love of applause and ambition and the fear of 
man’. No wonder he was likened not only to Confucius, but to Paul himself. 


STANLEY H. Drxon 
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Into His Marvellous Light: A Commentary on the Epistles of Saint Peter and Saint Fude, 
by John W. Waterhouse. (The Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) 


The First Epistle of Peter, by C. E. B. Cranfield. (Student Christian Movement 
Press, 75. 6d.) 


In recent years two large commentaries have been published on the First Epistle of 
Peter, one by E. G. Selwyn, and the other by F. W. Beare. Both these books, how- 
ever, are written for scholars, who can bring to their reading a knowledge of Greek. 
There is room, therefore, for a smaller commentary, written for others, and this is 
what Mr. Waterhouse provides, including along with it a commentary on 2 Peter 
and Jude. His is not a critical Commentary, for without discussion the Petrine 
authorship of 1 Peter is affirmed and the validity of the Petrine tradition in 2 Peter 
accepted. It is, what a book of this size ought to be, an expository commentary, whose 
aim is to bring out the meaning of the epistles concerned. The method used is as 
follows: The epistles are divided into convenient sections of about eight verses each; 
the message of the section as a whole is first briefly expounded; and then each phrase 
is dealt with separately, important points being stressed and obscure passages clari- 
fied; finally, at the end of each section appear four questions, related to the text, but 
skilfully applying it to the practical needs and problems of modern life. These 
questions make it plain that the author wishes his book to serve the needs of groups 
that meet for study and discussion. 

This is a very short commentary, of less than 150 pages, and extreme brevity is 
enforced upon the author. Sometimes this compels omissions. For instance, many 
readers would welcome a few sentences of explanation about the Didache. Again, 
keen students of Paul may query the author’s interpretation of some great Pauline 
words—e.g. ‘flesh’ on p. 88, and ‘faith’ on p. 73. But a measure of provocativeness 
does not come amiss in a book whose aim is to create discussion in the search for 
truth. Many will find this a very handy volume to have by them in their reading 
of these three epistles. 

The second book, of similar size and written by another Methodist Minister, has 
been planned on somewhat different lines. The epistle is divided into fifteen sections, 
and a chapter is given to each. The text of the epistle is not printed separately, but 
each phrase of it is included in the commentary, and is printed in capital letters, so 
that text is easily distinguishable from comment, and the reader’s eye, following the 
capitals from page to page, can pick out readily the actual words of the epistle 
as they follow on consecutively. This method is carried through most successfully, 
and while justice is done to each individual phrase, the main teaching of the 
section as a whole is never lost sight of. 

The author confidently accepts the Petrine authorship, and briefly but adequately 
gives his reasons, before proceeding to the exposition of the epistle. He himself has 
clearly been greatly influenced by the rediscovery of Evangelical Faith associated 
with the name of Karl Barth, and this faith certainly enables him to draw out of the 
epistle treasures that others might miss. Here and there perhaps the faults of this 
‘New Orthodoxy’ appear as well as the virtues, as when the author rather scorns the 
thought of a revelation of God in the world of nature (p. 21), and relegates all experi- 
ence of salvation to the life beyond death (p. 26). But the gains far outweigh the 
losses, and the commentary is always interesting and stimulating. The reader is 
invigorated by its robust certainty of what is called the ‘dimension of eternity’, and 
its affirmation of the Bible truth that ‘all things are of God’. 

From time to time the author pauses to ask us to share in a careful study of some 
of the big words of the epistle, and usually to our great profit. In addition, searching 
questions apply the truths of the epistle to our present-day Christian life. 
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If the Epworth Press commentary is suitable for use in discussion groups, this one 
will serve admirably the needs of a minister or leader who wishes to expound the 
message of this epistle to a class of eager Christian people. 6. tien 
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Talking about God, by Frederic Greeves. (The Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.) 
‘Yea, Lord’, by John E. Barker. (The Epworth Press, 4s.) 


The Reality of Christ, Sermons by T. W. Gilbert. Edited and revised by R. D. 
Daunton-Fear. (The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) 


In his series of broadcast talks Mr. Greeves is at his characteristic best. He is never 
merely ‘chatty’, yet he talks about Divine things with a winsome clarity and sim- 
plicity. His splendid gift of simple language, joined to a rich depth of thought, make 
this small volume of great charm and value. The language of Zion is occasionally 
used but carefully and crisply interpreted. To present God as personal must always 
be a rugged task, but it is here done in a masterly way. Throughout the talks we are 
never very far from Jesus. When God as Creator is being considered we are brought 
to Jesus, who helps us ‘as nobody else can, to know what God is about, what His 
purpose is’. The “Thoughts for Christmas Week’, both stimulating and provoking, 
have the same tender persuasive tone. Here is a presentation of the Faith which will 
win those ‘on the fringe’ and delight those on pilgrimage. 

To yield to the pressure of ‘all-too-indulgent friends’ to publish sermons is a 
hazardous undertaking. Mr. Barker has taken the risk and given us a volume which 
is readable and helpful. The book has good illustrations, but fewer exclamation 
marks would improve its lay-out. 

The quintessence of a fine mind and a noble heart when fully consecrated is always 
worthy of preservation. Dr. Gilbert wrought a great work among men in his parishes 
as well as among students for the Anglican priesthood at St. John’s Hall, Highbury. 
This serene and scholarly volume is to be commended to the men of faith. Here are 
the great themes of the Gospel simply and soundly propounded by a man of deep 


inwardness and of acknowledged learning and leadership. Ct ‘teins Ce 


The Atonement: Modern Theories of the Doctrine, by Thomas Hywel Hughes. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 
This posthumously published book provides a useful aid to students who desire to 
satisfy examiners’ questions upon British theories of the Atonement. Most, though not 
all, of the major contributions to the subject from the time of Dale and Fairbairn to 
about 1940 are summarized and criticized. A few writers, whose contributions were 
hardly original, might have been omitted. The student’s chief difficulty will be to 
form his own estimate of the material handed to him. That is not because the 
author fails to summarize his sources fairly, for he is apt to include a needlessly full 
summary of chapter-headings and the like. The trouble is that the author’s own 
criticisms are manifest even in his summaries. These criticisms are of a drastic 
nature. Anything that suggests what is called a ‘lapse’ into Old Testament concep- 
tions or gives any hint of sympathy with the theories of ‘Post-Reformation divines’, 
comes under stringent condemnation. The concepts of the retributive purpose of 
punishment and of the Wrath of God, and the ‘corporate idea’ (as distinct from 
‘individualism’) are bad. On the other hand, it is good to make any use of the phrase 
‘the Love of God’, any use of psychology, any way to destroy penal and substitu- 
tionary conceptions. In the chapter entitled ‘Back to the Bible’ Dr. Hughes pays 
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high tribute to Dr. Vincent Taylor, describing his contribution as one that ‘gives us 
a surer basis for a definite theory than most other theories’—yet, in his own closing 
attempt at ‘a constructive view’, it is difficult to recognize Dr. Taylor’s influence. 
There is even a diffident hint that God was implicated in human sin and so ‘goes all 
out in an effort to rectify the disturbance made in the moral order’. This is followed 
by a suggestion that somehow the death of Christ restored the ‘equilibrium’. If one 
starts with Dr. Hughes’ a priori convictions about the Love of God and the sin of man, 
one must travel a long road to Calvary. Perhaps it is wiser to begin there. 


FREDERIC GREEVES 


The Reality of the Religious Life, by Henry Bett. (Hodder and Stoughton, gs. 6d.) 


Can prayer make a difference to natural events like the weather? Dr. Henry Bett 
believes that the whole trend of scientific thinking has been to underline the deter- 
ministic view which answers ‘No’. In this book he examines what we mean by law 
and cause, natural and supernatural, and the miraculous. He shows how many of 
the fallacies which beset us are due to an ambiguous use of the word ‘Nature’. Often 
we mean ‘the Universe’—all that exists whether known to, or understood by, us or 
not—and then we slip into another common meaning—.e. ‘that which is known and 
can be measured’. As Augustine saw: ‘A portent happens not contrary to Nature, 
but to what we know as Nature.’ Fuller knowledge of many things may one day 
come to us; already what we once thought ‘miraculous’ can sometimes be under- 
stood and within given limits ‘explained’. This is precisely what we should expect, 
for God is not the God of disorder or caprice. Our mistake is to think that our 
knowledge of causation precludes any other equally natural, rational activity. We 
overlook the fact that for any event there is not one cause, but many. Every physical 
‘law’ is an abstract statement, a quite legitimate deduction from experience, which, 
however, only describes the behaviour of matter in one particular respect, mentally 
isolated from every other. The moment another law comes into play, we get a com- 
plex situation which may ultimately involve a personal factor. The whole question 
of the control of causes finally becomes the problem of the origin of the Universe. 
God does not ‘intervene’ (in the popular sense) but He can and does act according 
to a higher law, ultimately the perfect law of His own will for man, which, as the New 
Testament is at pains to make clear, is not ‘irrational’, though often inscrutable, but 
wholly consistent with His character as revealed in Jesus Christ. God cannot deny 
Himself. Apart from the limits of His own Holiness, God is not bound; how can He 
be by what He Himself created? We have abundant evidence that ‘the supernatural’ 
enters our life in providence and through our prayer-life. Modern criticism dare 
not be as sceptical as it used to be about the miracles of Christ; His own personal 
uniqueness is the guarantee of them. But as Dr. Bett boldly reminds us, we have 
also present-day experience of His ‘supernatural’ power. This book must stand 
beside Mr. C. S. Lewis’s on the same subject; it was written three years earlier, though 
only now published, and in many points the two books strikingly confirm each other. 


T. J. Fomvetre 


Morality and God, by E. W. Hirst. (The Epworth Press, 6s.) 


This is the second volume in the ‘Philosophers’ Library’, a new and bold venture 
which deserves the support of all studious readers. In it Dr. Hirst returns to his 
familiar field of Ethics, arguing, not only against the recent humanists, but also 
against some of the greater philosophers, that morality cannot be autonomous 
either in theory or in practice. For those of us who agree with this contention the 
interest of the book will lie in the kind of morality that Dr. Hirst demands. His 
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own term for it is ‘interpersonal’, and with this notion he conducts both his explora- 
tion and his criticism. He exposes even such highly praised systems as those of 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and Kant, as ‘unipersonal,’ in the sense that the emphasis is on 
the excellence of the agent, even though this excellence involves the benefiting of 
others. The distinction seems to me to be an acute and fruitful one, far superior to 
the vague and superficial distinction of egoism and altruism. It would be monstrous 
to call any of the systems mentioned egoistic, yet they have a grave flaw, and Dr. 
Hirst has supplied a conception and a term to indicate it. His demand for an inter- 
personal ethic is for much more than an escape from egoism; it means that other 
people are not to be regarded by each agent as materials on which he has to work 
in order to make himself good. The good life is social in the most exquisite sense. To 
acknowledge and be loyal to our obligations to others is not enough when these 
obligations are conceived as the imperatives of a law. What is missing is a felt 
intimacy of relationship, an experienced solidarity of lot and interest, which goes 
beyond even the coherence of wills or convergence of purposes which some philoso- 
phers have laid down as the moral ideal. The requisite ideal is that of Christian love, 
and Dr. Hirst is able to show that the ethical demand for it both implies and is 
implied by the interpretation of what is ultimate in the universe in terms of Father- 
hood. Even readers who are not specialized students of philosophy will find this book 
a helpful introduction to careful ethical thinking. T. E. Jessop 
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Psychology for Ministers and Social Workers, by H. Guntrip. (Independent Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Guntrip is a Congregational minister who formerly had a church in Leeds. Now 
he is a member of the Department of Psychiatry of Leeds University and is co- 
operating with the medically trained psychiatrists of the Leeds Infirmary. He is in 
practice for himself and it is not difficult to believe that his time is taken up with an 
endless stream of patients. Dr. Crichton Miller has written an appreciative Foreword 
to his book. He has achieved a co-operation between minister and physician in the 
field of psychotherapy which is ideal. His book is divided into two parts—the practical 
and the theoretical—and I have read nothing more utterly sane, nor more greatly 
needed, than his chapter on “The Uses and Abuses of Psychology’. He marks out 
the path both for ministers and for doctors, and shows under what conditions and in 
what ways they may join forces for the relief of the sick souJ. As far as my reading 
goes, no one else has so clearly said ‘thus far and no farther’ to both. When Mr. 
Guntrip passes to theory and discusses the nature and functioning of human person- 
ality, the process of integration and moral education, and the psychology of con- 
science and authority, the reader will find that fairly serious demands are made on 
his attention, for this is no light, popular book, but demands thought. One of its 
most valuable characteristics is its entire loyalty to the New Testament and to all 
that is essential in Christianity. Hand in hand with this goes a most searching dis- 
tinction between the essential and the unessential, which should lead many to see 
that what they take for conscience is really an inflated super-ego. I found great 
stimulation of mind in Mr. Guntrip’s unique analysis of Paul’s argument in Romans 7 
and 8. It is a joy to commend this important book and to congratulate Mr. Guntrip 


on a fine piece of work. Leste D. WEATHERHEAD 


Ritual Magic, by E. M. Butler. (Cambridge University Press, 255.) 


This unusual but important book gives an historical and critical account of the 
development of magical ideas and practices from a very early period until modern 
times. Ceremonial or ritual magic, as this work abundantly proves, aims at the con- 
trol of the spirit world, even though material things—such as amulets, rings, incense, 
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and sacrifices—also find their place in the various systems which have been developed. 
Professor Butler traces the various contributions which were made to magical 
beliefs and practices from the time of the Babylonians and Assyrians onward, until 
the finished product was achieved in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, in Germany, France, and England. By this time, however, the conception 
of magic had been greatly changed by the introduction of elements which had no 
place in the earlier systems. To pronounced Jewish conceptions were added beliefs 
and practices from the underworld of pagan Europe. Solomon was far-famed as the 
master magician, and a great literature was fabricated to celebrate his exploits. 
Names of many demons were introduced from Persian, Greek, Jewish, and later, 
Christian sources. One interesting phase of development, which gave the practice 
an odour of sanctity, is seen in the development of the Jewish ‘Kabbalah’—the aim of 
which was to discover the divine wisdom which had been hidden in the veiled lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. It is a far cry from such beliefs and practices to the 
dark, medieval brand of magic, which embraced the production of fearful demonic 
apparitions, the use of magical circles, the use of instruments believed to possess 
supernatural power, and the use of blood, both animal and human. Often enough 
the employment of this kind of magic was followed by tragic consequences. This 
work is both interesting and valuable, not least for the connexions it traces between 
the diverse phases of a many-sided subject, and for its critical account of the work 
of many celebrated master magicians. EDWARD LANGTON 


The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, by Elton Mayo. (International Library 
of Sociology, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


The author of this fascinating book was for about twenty years Senior Professor in 
the Department of Industrial Research in the Harvard Business School. From a 
Foreword contributed by a Harvard colleague we learn that the book is one of 
three in which Professor Mayo designs to ‘present selected aspects of over a quarter- 
century of clinical research in industry’. This research was carried on in an effort 
to get a better and a more fundamental understanding of human relations—that 
most neglected of subjects—and how to improve them. It was, in effect, ‘a study of 
men and women in industry’. Before he comes to the results of his ‘clinical’ study, 
Mayo devotes two chapters to a plea for a scientific study of society. In the second 
of these, he is at pains to sweep aside what he describes as ‘the rabble hypothesis’— 
that is, the view that ‘natural society consists of a horde of unorganized individuals’ 
which has bedevilled social and economic thinking ever since Hobbes. Society is a 
way of co-operation. The most fascinating part of the book is the section of four 
chapters entitled ‘The Clinical Approach’. One illustration must suffice: the story 
of an inquiry into the high labour-turnover in the male-spinning department of a 
textile mill near Philadelphia. In other departments the turnover of labour—old 
workers leaving, new ones being taken on—was approximately only 5 per cent or 
6 per cent per annum. In the mule-spinning department it was 250 per cent. Why 
the difference? Other investigators had failed. What could Harvard do? ‘We dis- 
covered that almost every piecer suffered from foot trouble of one or another kind 
for which he apparently knew no effective remedy. Many also claimed neuritis in 
various localities of arms, shoulders, or legs.’ But above and beyond all this, the strik- 
ing fact was the uniformly pessimistic nature of the preoccupation of these workers 
while at their solitary work. ‘Some of the men were young—in the twenties; others 
were in the fifties—all alike claimed that they were too fatigued to enjoy social 
evenings after work. Occasionally a worker would flare out into apparently unreason- 
able anger and incontinently leave his job.’ Were things altered? They were. How? 
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For that one must read the book, and discover what rest-periods, consultation, and 
new incentives were able to accomplish. Society is ‘a way of co-operation’, even in 


industry! E. C. Urwin 
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School Stresses, by John W. Skinner. (The Epworth Press, 6s.) 
Landmarks in the Story of Christianity, by Harold A. Guy. (Macmillan & Co., 6s.) 


In his delightful little book, School Stresses, Dr. J. W. Skinner shows the amazing 
distance the schoolmaster has travelled in the last century. In a book of little over 
a hundred pages, he fashions a convincing apologia for the Grammar School of today, 
and deals chattily yet often profoundly with a variety of cognate topics—the size, 
structure, and age-range of the school, its ethos (‘fundamentally an architectural 
problem’), examinations, sex-teaching, and, especially, the life and purpose of a 
boarding-school. He reinforces his arguments by conclusions drawn from opinions 
expressed by two hundred of his former pupils. He defends the age of thirteen as the 
appropriate age of entry, but may not the psychological and physical changes which 
puberty brings be an argument against a sudden change at that time? Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter is the one entitled ‘An Eight Part Credo’, a challenging 
statement of basic aims and practical organization. The conception of a school as a 
spiritual society, though by no means new, is a noble one, and the emphasis on 
Christian teaching and practice as the means of achieving that society is convincingly 
made. The same emphasis is made in the brief and necessarily inconclusive treat- 
ment of sex-teaching, for, like many brother headmasters, Dr. Skinner realizes that 
‘knowledge is not enough’. Indeed, without a spiritual framework, it may be worse 
than ignorance. 

The widespread adoption of agreed syllabuses of religious teaching has emphasized 
the need for a good elementary text-book of Church history, and H. A. Guy has 
made a creditable attempt to satisfy that need. His little book differs from most 
text-books of Church history—both in its style and arrangement and in its avoidance 
of a limited conception of the Church. It is refreshing in the space it gives to Non- 
conformist pioneers, and it reveals throughout a welcome catholicity. There are, of 
course, omissions, as there must be in a small book which covers so wide a field. 
Under ‘The Reformation in Europe’ the writer over-emphasizes the importance of 
the sale of indulgences and ignores the political factors which operated both in 
England and on the Continent; and some indication of the doctrinal issues that sent 
hundreds of English Protestants and Catholics to the stake or the block would have 
been of value today. The book is interestingly written, and interspersed but not 
overweighted with anecdote. It will create interest in a subject which has too often 
been, dry-as-dust, and will whet the appetite for further reading. The omission of a 
book-list is to be regretted. On the other hand, the inclusion of ‘Some Famous 
Sayings’ is an interesting and havpy innovation. Currrorp W. TowLson 


More About the Early Methodist People, by Leslie F. Church. (The Epworth Press, 
12s. 6d.) 


In this volume Dr. Church continues his survey of the everyday Methodism of the 
eighteenth century commenced in The Early Methodist People. With immense industry 
and literary skill he has distilled from a huge mass of documents, pamphlets, and 
weighty volumes the fragrant life of the Methodist community of two hundred years 
ago. The opening statement, that ‘the first Methodists came from many different 
sections of society’, is amply illustrated in the first chapter, where it is made abund- 
antly clear that Methodism appealed not only to the ‘outcasts of men’, but to the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle-stick maker—not to speak of the banker and the 
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baronet, the alderman and the admiral. The sections on Methodist inn-keepers and 
Methodist soldiers are particularly interesting. In the second chapter a forceful 
account is given of the brave sufferings of early Methodists under persecution. 
Describing next the first Local Preachers, Dr. Church deservedly rescues from 
oblivion a host of loyal evangelists, men like Henry Longden of Sheffield, whose 
devotion to his high calling was such that he maintained: ‘Were Mr. Wesley risen 
from the dead, and going to preach today, I would not neglect my place to hear 
him.’ Of even greater importance is the chapter on Women Preachers, where full 
use is made of Zechariah Taft’s two rare volumes, much fresh ground is broken, 
and the whole situation placed in a clearer light than it has ever been before. The 
sympathetic reader will be thrilled by the vivid protraits of Mary Bosanquet, for 
instance, and of Sarah Crosby and Elizabeth Evans, the prototypes of George 
Eliot’s Sarah Williamson and Dinah Morris. In the fifth chapter, on the social ser- 
vice of Methodism, Dr. Church makes it quite clear that ‘the first Methodists are 
better described as philanthropists than as social reformers’. By far the longest 
chapter, and perhaps the most valuable, is the last—on the worship of the early 
Methodists. New light is shed on the changing relationships between the Methodists 
and their parish churches, which led eventually to the administration of the Sacra- 
ments by Methodist preachers ordained by Wesley. Dr. Church also deals with the 
varieties of Methodist preaching, the customs of the worshippers, the use of liturgical 
forms of prayer, and Methodist singing, to mention only a few topics. Great care has 
been taken to portray in some detail the rise and development of the forms of 
worship distinctive of Methodism—the Love-feast, the Watchnight, and the Covenant 
Service, as well as the Prayer Meeting and the protracted Funeral Service. This 
volume, with its predecessor, is quite indispensable to anyone who would study in 
detail the principles and practices of the early Methodists and appreciate something 
of the flavour of Methodist beginnings. With such a wide range of authorities it is 
no surprise that a few factual errors should creep in, such as the statements that the 
1744 Conference called on preachers to make full use of Wesley’s Notes, which were 
not published until 1755 (p. 216), that Wesley ordained preachers for Ireland (p. 
259), and that he ordained Francis Asbury (pp. 222, 259). At times the student is 
referred to scarce periodicals, although in fact the material is readily available in 
standard works, as in note 51 on p. 97, where the quotation comes from Wesley’s 
Journal, and not from the rare periodical named, whose title should be amended from 
Weekly History to The Christian History. These, however, are tiny spots on a large and 
shining sun, which lights up as no other book has done the life of our early Methodist 
forefathers. FRANK BAKER 
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The Homely Year, by Ida and Leslie Church. (The Epworth Press, 5s. net.) 
This is a delightful and helpful book. It is a book for the home, and for every day of 
the year. Each week begins with a text and ends with a prayer. Two days each 
week we have messages from the rich experience of Dr. and Mrs. Church; the other 
days in each week bring to us treasure from other realms of gold. We can, with this 
book as guide, go forth on the pilgrim journeys of the mind and heart, and catch 
sight of the towers and minarets of the eternal city. 

There is something fresh and original in The Homely Year. It makes its appeal to 
the eye as well as to the ear. There are twenty pictures—and what lovely ones! they 
are a triumph of photographic illustration. This book, so well and cheaply produced, 
is not for any one class of folk; it is for us all. It is rich in its humanity. The com- 
pilers love all lovely things; know the tears and tragedy of life; and bring to us many 
healing and invigorating thoughts. 

Here we have a Pilgrim’s Song-book, as it were. Here are songs of the open-air 
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and of the House of God—songs for sunny days and for bleak winters. These songs 
will help us to tread the road merrily and with courage. We hope that this book will 
have many readers. We are sure that those who read it daily will find it a daily 
inspiration, and that it will deepen their joys and lighten their burdens. The book 
was born in the time of wreckage by bombs. Its compilers say: ‘Because a bomb 
wrecked our house and we have rejoiced that our home remained inviolate, we began 
this little book.’ It flings us back on the precious promises and makes us understand 
that great saying of St. Augustine, quoted in it: ‘God sometimes suspends His promises, 
but He never takes them away.’ W. Barps.ey Brasu 
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The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, by M. Hiriyanna. (George Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 


It is somewhat of a feat to have compressed Indian philosophy into two hundred 
pages giving us more than a skeleton or something only skin-deep. Even after con- 
fining the survey to Hindu and Buddhist thought, this excellent guide-book cannot 
make the journey an easy one. The beginner may feel that successive Indian explorers 
only went in circles round the problems of man and the universe or, after seeming 
advance, got bogged down. The value of the book will be better recognized by one 
who has wandered widely in the tangled jungle of Hinduism, for he will realize that 
he has been climbing a spiral and that the attitude of later thinkers makes earlier 
Hindu speculation look crude. The focus even of early Indian philosophy was the 
idea that reality is spiritual. This immediately raises the question whether this 
ultimate reality pervades or stands aloof from common living. Can it be in any 
sense personal? Even if subjective idealism (where truth and illusion cannot be dis- 
tinguished) is avoided, how can God be different from his universe and yet immanent 
in it? Early thinkers over-simplified by describing individual self-hood as mere 
appearance, even if to be truly himself man must get beyond himself. In developed 
Hindu thought maya (appearance) is not inexplicable. It is only not self-explanatory. 
The popular conception of karma as mere fatalism is inadequate. It involves self- 
determination and discipline leading to genuine moral development. ‘None of the 
Indian systems is finally pessimistic; and the common view that they are mostly 
“‘gospels of woe”’ is entirely wrong.’ None the less, to the Christian neither dvaita, 
advaita, nor vivistadvaita has produced the final solution of man’s problems of thought 


and conduct. G. STAINTON Marris 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Booke of Common Prayer of the Churche of England: its making and revisions, 1549-1661, 
by Edward C. Ratcliff. (S.P.C.K., 1os.) The Chief contents of this delightfully 
produced book consist of eighty plates, with notes, reproduced from Pre-Reformation 
service books and the various editions of the Prayer Book between 1549 and 1661. 
Professor Ratcliff has aimed at arousing interest in the appearance of the old Latin 
service books, and the first English Prayer Books. The notes accompanying the plates 
will be of value to all students of the history of public worship in England of whatever 
Church. The writer has added a brief introduction on the history and features of the 
various editions, to show the general reader the main stages of development, and the 
swing, this way and that, toward or away from the 1549 book. This is, we believe, 
the first moderately priced book to show the diversity of printing in rare books housed 
in the British Museum and Cathedral or University Libraries. H. S. D. 







The Claims of the Free Churches, by Henry Townsend (Hodder and Stoughton, 
155.). This is a book that deserves to be widely read, especially at this time, when 
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thoughts of reunion are in the air. It is quite certain that there can be no good 
issue from such proposals unless representatives of the Established Church and of 
the Free Churches really understand one another’s position, and there would be a 
much better chance of their doing this if both sides were really familiar with the 
historic facts so well presented in these pages. As Dr. Townsend says in the preface, 
the book is not a history of the Free Churches. At the same time it is inevitable that 
it should cover a great deal of the historic ground, for only so could it possibly present 
the Free Church case. Neither the evolution of religion in England and America, 
nor the evangelical witness of the Free Churches, can really be understood apart from 
all that happened between the seventeenth and the nineteenth century in this land. 
At the same time it is rather a pity that the book leaves an impression of being con- 
cerned so largely with political and institutional questions. One would have welcomed 
a larger treatment of the issue which lies between the Catholic and the Evangelical 
conceptions of religion. While this is dealt with here and there, notably on pp. 28-39, 
a fuller exposition would have increased the value of this treatise. But it is already 
of great value, for we know of no book that presents the case so completely and so 
well. A few small errors should be corrected in any future edition. For instance, 
George Whitefield’s name should be replaced by John Wesley’s in the incident referred 
to on p. 127, and on the next page, in another reference to Whitefield, Bristol should 
be Gloucester. H. B. 


Le Saint-Esprit et le Renouveau de l’Eglise, by Regin Prenter. (Delachaux et Niestlé, 
Neuchftel). This is a French translation of a book by a Danish Professor. Its object is 
twofold—first, to expound Biblical teaching on the relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
Church and compare it with various ecclesiastical theories and practices, and second, to 
make clear what is meant by the renewal of the Church by the Holy Spirit. Much of the 
book is taken up by quotations from Scripture, and the author has much to say about 
the deviations of both Catholics and Protestants from Scripture teaching; but the 
distinctions he makes are those of formal logic, without sufficient reference to the 
conditions of Church life or Christian experience. The author’s conclusion, several 
times expressed, is the very general one that the reunion of the Church will only be 
secured by its participation in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. There are some 
debatable statements in the book—e.g. ‘Preaching in the apostolic age was not without 
constant reference to the action of Christ in the sacraments’ (p. 45); “There is no know- 
ledge or experience of the Holy Spirit outside the Church’ (p. 5); “The New Testament 
teaches the total incapacity of man to respond to God’s will’ (p. 34). H. H. 


Man’s Quest for Significance, by Lewis Way. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Way, 
an exponent of Adler’s psychology, opens this book by saying: “The richer our com- 
munity becomes, the harder we all seem to work. . .. Why are we afflicted with this 
mania for work?’ Are ‘all’ so afflicted? Again: “The labourer expects the squire to 
exercise authority, and the servant does all he can to enhance the prestige of the 
master’! Or again: “The lower-middle-class person is the most conservative supporter 
of the powers that be. He is deferential to the point of obsequiousness to social 
superiors.” Such statements are typical of the sweeping and unqualified generaliza- 
tions in which every chapter abounds. The author’s thesis is that modern life tends to 
suppress the independence and importance of the individual; that this leads to 
anarchistic and tyrannic forms of expression; and that the cure is the restoration of 
the significance of the individual. Mr. Way suggests the exploitation of the resources 
of Africa as an ‘appetizing bait’ for the nations of Europe, not indeed as a final goal, 
but as one that will allow time for the psychological adjustments which a disunited 
Europe cannot make. Are not Africans individuals? E. S. W. 
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The Facts of the Faith, by J. Cyril Downes. (The Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Downes 
has set out to do something that needed to be done, and he has done it well. His 
book is a Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed. Each phrase of the Creed is taken 
in turn, and carefully and simply expounded. The author’s aim is not so much 
apologetic as explanatory. Inevitably, some sections are treated with a more obvious 
confidence than others. There is, for instance, the fervour of an evangelist in the 
chapters on ‘Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord’, and on ‘I Believe in the Holy 
Ghost’. There are eight symbolic illustrations, taken from woodcuts by Professor 
Paulo Paschetto, a Waldensian painter. The book is specially fitted for use in young 
people’s classes and fellowship meetings. C. L. M. 


Now and Then (Selected Lesson Notes for Sunday-school Teachers), by George Allen. 
(The Epworth Press, 5s.) For years George Allen has been contributing lesson notes 
for Sunday-school teachers to Joyful News. Here are fifty-three of the best, including 
nine special seasonal lessons. Mr. Allen has a genius for breaking up a subject into 
striking, illuminating, and pertinent divisions which lay bare its very heart. He also 
employs to the full his remarkable ability for finding titles which are easy to re- 
member and which lead on one to another. This little book epitomizes the message 
of George Allen and to all who know this man of God there can be no more effective 
commendation. H. T. W. 


John A. Broadbelt, Preacher, by Maldwyn Edwards. (The Epworth Press, 2s.); S. E. 
Keeble, Pioneer and Prophet, by Maldwyn Edwards. (The Epworth Press, 55.); Signs 
Infallible, by J. Arthur Hynes. (The Epworth Press, 6s.). These books give us reliable 
cross sections of the story of the people called Methodists. They are vividly written 
and effectively presented. The story of John A. Broadbelt is a record of diligent 
evangelism, shown in the founding and upbuilding of missions and in sixteen years 
at Cliff College. His skill in the delegation of duties appears on every page of the book. 
The biography of Samuel E. Keeble tells the story of a man with a passion both 
for souls and social service. Largely as a result of his work, his Church has become 
mindful of the needs of men in their homes and affairs. He is shown in turn as a 
man of the family, of God, of letters, of action, and of vision, and the book closes with 
an estimate of the man himself. The third volume tells the story of six generations 
of Irish Methodism, beginning from Wesley’s day. It has for its background the 
homes, the fairs, and the markets of Ireland. Its story of love and life interests 
from first to last. The ravages of cholera shadow the early pages. At the end the 
author tells of his own boyhood days and of his ministry in troubled places and difficult 
circumstances. J. H. M. 


Today, by Rita F. Snowden. (The Epworth Press, 6s.); Pray Always, by A. W. 
Hodgetts. (The Epworth Press, 1s.). These books are for the beginner in prayer. 
Miss Snowden gives a pattern for ‘a devotional period’, containing meditation, 
silence, confession, prayer, and some self-examination. This will enrich the concep- 
tion of ‘saying my prayers’ for those who have had little help or teaching, but to 
others it will seem like a devotional Picture Post, not least because of the full-page 
photographs it contains. In Mr. Hodgetts’s plain, inexpensive pamphlet he gives us 
much that he has learned from Brother Lawrence and Thomas Kelly. He seeks to 
lead his readers into the habit of constant fellowship with God. He might have 
stressed rather more than he has done, the value of a set time of prayer. We are apt 
to forget that Lawrence’s life of prayer was sustained by the ordered life of worship 
of a religious community. Neither book says enough of the systematic reading of the 
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Bible. Both use it in fragments. Is there not more value in the solid daily ‘search- 
ing of the Scriptures’ than in scattered texts and passages? But many will find help 
in both books. D. F. 


One Crowded Hour, by E. H. Hobday. (The Epworth Press, 6s.); And Hearts are Brave 
Again, by Winship Storey. (The Epworth Press, 6s.). E. H. Hobday followed Frank 
Boreham in pastorates in New Zealand and Tasmania. These essays are on many 
subjects suggested by Scripture-text and incident—the hymnals, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
history and literature. All are arresting, provocative (in the best sense), and spiritual. 
Mr. Storey’s book bears the mark of much mature thought and long personal ex- 
perience. His way is to start from a simple incident, sometimes of his boyhood days. 
The handicaps of life are shown as helps, not hindrances. Mr. Storey has some- 
thing fresh to say, and on practical lines, too. While the manner of saying it is not 
always happy, the style swinging from the cumbersome to the colloquial, the message 
is the thing, and here there is message. H. M. 


My Happy Choice, by Marjorie Wilkinson (The Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.); Adventures of 
Common Days, by Muriel Hilton (The Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.); Country Pleasure, by 
George Freshacres (The Epworth Press, 6s.). 

I have spent a happy week-end with three delightful books. First I read My Happy 

Choice, by Marjorie Wilkinson, who, as she seeks to enrich and strengthen the spirit, 

speaks plainly and very much to the point. Then I shared the thrill of life that Muriel 

Hilton never fails to find in commonplace and everyday life. Her book is easy to 

read and true to life. Both these books are generously illustrated. Not a little of my 

week-end, I confess, was spent in company with George Freshacres, whose book is 
enriched with pen-and-ink sketches by G. C. Bodgener. No one I know can talk 
better about the country than George. I must spend another week-end in the country 

with him. He does me good. H. L. G. 


Noél dans l’Eglise ancienne, by Oscar Cullmann. (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, 
francs suisses, 2-00) This book is a scholarly summary of all that is known about the 
development of the festival of Christmas in the early centuries of the Church. A 
good deal of it follows fairly familiar lines, as it must needs do, for it is undeniable 
that the feast of the Nativity was the counterpart in the West of the feast of the 
Epiphany in the East; that it extended, and finally prevailed, through the example and 
authority of the Roman see; that it coalesced, in some sense and to some extent, with 
the Roman festival of the Sol invictus; and that it owed something to the cult of 
Mithras, which was extremely popular in the armies of Rome. Dr. Cullman brings 
out clearly the influence of Constantine in promoting the development. It is useful 
to have a learned précis of all the evidence, and particularly of all the Patristic 
allusions, H. B. 


The Friendly Series: Country Ways, This Kind World, Neighbours and Friends, People I 
Meet, by H. L. Gee. (The Epworth Press, 2s. each.) This new series of illustrated 
booklets will introduce Mr. H. L. Gee to a yet wider public. He has already shown 
that he is a born raconteur. His material is found in the home, the chapel, the street, 
the bus—wherever ordinary people are to be found. He has a quick and sympathetic 
eye and an understanding and kindly heart. He is not afraid, on occasion, to turn 
the laugh against himself. He does not hide the fact that he is a Methodist, with a 
high regard for its fellowship. These racy, cheery booklets are a welcome tonic in 
grey days. W. E. C. 











































From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SmirH 


The Second Evangelical Awakening in Britain, by J. Edwin Orr. (Marshall, Morgan 
and Scott, 175. 6d.) 


The first ‘evangelical awakening’, of course, centred in Wesley, and it is usually 
reckoned as lasting about a century. Dr. Orr, an American writer, concentrates his 
attention upon the year 1859, treating the evangelical movements of the next fifty 
years as a sequel. He rightly claims that 1859 has been neglected—in part, as he 
says, because there was no outstanding leader. He traces the movement to small 
beginnings in Canada, shows how it reached the United States, and then describes 
in great detail its course in the various parts of the British Isles. Everywhere he has 
gleaned assiduously in the scattered but ample original sources, as crowds of footnotes 
show. He adds eight chapters on such topics as ‘Opposition to the Revival’, ‘Person- 
alities of the Revival’, ‘Revival Psychology’, and ‘Revival Hymnology’. An enthusi- 
astic and painstaking volume. Hugh Price Hughes, Barnado, and John McNeill 
were among the converts. 





The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, by Aubrey R. Johnson. 
(University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 6s.) 


In this, the first of a series of monographs, Professor Johnson examines the Hebrew 
doctrine of man. He begins with a discussion of the uses and meaning of nephesh, 
then passes to ruach, then to the various organs of the body, and finally to the Hebrew 
doctrine of life and death. Under the organs of the body he rejects Wheeler 
Robinson’s concept of a ‘suffused consciousness’ in favour of the concept of synekdoche. 
Here he ascribes to the Hebrew a passion for putting the part for the whole. He 
shows that in the Old Testament ‘life’ is not true life without health and wealth. 
He has a way of illustrating from similar uses both in literary and colloquial English. 
At least a third of his book lies in footnotes. Here he shows that he has exhaustively 
examined for himself the use of every term, and also that he has explored the relevant 
writings of other scholars, notably the Germans, making many comments on their 
findings. This is a book for the Hebraist—but for every Hebraist. 








The Best Word Ever, by J. Sidlow Baxter. (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, gs. 6d.) 


In the first part of this book Mr. Baxter ‘does the work of an evangelist’—and does it 
so well that others might fruitfully study his method. He takes John 3'* and looks 
at it in this way and that through nine addresses. They are brief and plain, ardent 
and urgent, and Mr. Baxter knows how to use a moving story or a verse from a 
familiar hymn. He is a Fundamentalist, and this comes out in the second part 
(where there is one uncharitable sentence about the ‘higher critics’). In it he takes 
the parallel text, ‘As Moses lifted up . . .’, and treats it typologically. Here he seems 
to me to break his own rule against ‘fanciful extremes’, but none the less, wherever 
he starts, he ends aright. This is a revised edition. It is no surprise to learn that 
through the earlier one ‘souls were attracted to the Saviour’ and ‘believers encour- 
aged’. 


The Gospel and Our World, by Georgia Harkness. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, via 


The Epworth Press, $1.50.) 


Miss Harkness is an ordained minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who, 
though she has taught philosophy for fifteen years and ‘religion’ or theology for 
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eleven, is a very practical person. In this book she examines the state of the ‘liberal 
Evangelical’ Churches in U.S.A. and finds that they suffer from a certain malaise. 
They have no clear Gospel. What they need is to preach both ‘the faith’ and ‘faith’, 
and they must begin by making up their own minds about both. Miss Harkness 
compares them here, to their disadvantage, with the Roman Catholics and Funda- 
mentalists, who though in partly mistaken ways, both have clear convictions and a 
clear message. She has a brisk and effective style. She does not flinch from the 
discussion of difficulties. Her account of the ‘Kingdom of God?’ is the least successful 
of her expositions. She believes both in an individual and a social Gospel. Almost 
all that she says is as true of this country as of U.S.A. For instance, she paints a 
humorous and sympathetic, but disquieting, portrait of ‘the average layman’. 
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The Way to Power and Poise, by E. Stanley Jones. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, via 
The Epworth Press, $1.25). In this book Dr. Jones again gives us a devotional vade 
mecum for a year. He takes the subject of the title and meditates on it day by day. 
His scope is wide. For instance, he deals with sex and communism and old age. On 
every page there are fresh and apt illustrations or quotations. I myself do not like 
such phrases as ‘to find our poise turned to poison’, and ‘our power turned to pow- 
wow’, but this is a small matter. ‘It is harder to write a good devotional book than 
a good novel, but Dr. Jones has done it. 


Bermondsey Story, the Life of Alfred Salter, by Fenner Brockway. (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
15s.) ‘This book is a primary source for the story of the rise of Socialism to power in 
local government in the last half-century. Alfred Salter founded a Labour Party 
in Bermondsey, set himself and it to capture the local Council in a dozen years or so, 
succeeded in this, and set to work to make Bermondsey a fit place to live in. He 
and his like-minded wife had made a good start with this when the second World War 
came. Salter, an aggressive pacifist, seems to have believed that the working men 
of Europe would refuse to fight. He died soon after the end of the War amid the 
bombed ruins of his beloved Bermondsey. Apparently his life had been a splendid 
failure, but he was a pioneer of the Welfare State to which all political parties, in one 
degree or another, are now committed. But Salter was also a convinced and prac- 
tising Christian. A convert of Dr. Lidgett’s, this brilliant medical student deter- 
mined to become a ‘slum doctor’, and was faithful to his high calling. When he died, 
he still believed that the last word in this world will be with Christ. It is a heroic 
story. Except that there is perhaps over-much detail about such things as Socialist 
committees, Mr. Fenner Brockway has done his work well. 


The Old Knight, a poem-sequence for the present times, by Herbert Palmer. (J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 7s. 6d.) Herbert Palmer is now a veteran among our poets and critics of 
poetry. In this sequence there are poems of many moods, but indomitable hope 
prevails. This ‘old knight’ still holds up his head and levels his lance. He is also 
master of surprise. Here is one verse: 


You say my Lord is darkness, earthquake-Fahveh. 
I say that He is Love, the Sky-adored, 

And, ere time fade in death, upon the lava 
Will spring the vineyards of my sombre Lord. 


Thirty Minutes to Raise the Dead, by D. R. Davies. (The Canterbury Press, 8s. 6d.) 
D. R. Davies is a prophet like unto Amos. Again and again he declares roundly that 
the havoc and misery in the world today are a judgement of God upon sin, and that, 
unless men repent, a yet greater judgement will follow. But, of course, unlike Amos, 
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he tells of the power of Christ to save now. Unlike many preachers, he has something 
to say to the ordinary Christian when he asks: “But what can J do about it?’ Though 
there is a phrase or two that one does not like, and an argument or two that could 
be challenged, Mr. Davies is an expositor who digs deep, and thereby displays the 
relevance of the old Book today. He borrows his title from Ruskin, but, as always, 
his own tongue is apt to dramatic phrases. Most of all, his book ‘speaks to our 
condition’ with rare effectiveness. There is a portrait that suits the message. 


La Priére d’apres les catechismes de la Reformation, by Kar] Barth, translated and adapted 
by A. Roulin. (Delachaux et Niestlé S.A., Neuchatel, fr. suisses 2.50). In 1947, 
1948, and 1949, Professor Barth held three seminars on Prayer in Reformation 
teaching. The talks were stenographed and M. Roulin has now made them available 
in French. 


My Philosophy, by Benedetto Croce. (George Allen and Unwin, 15s.) In this volume 
there are translations of three of Croce’s essays on philosophical subjects, of sixteen 
on politics, five on ethics and aesthetics, five on history, and eight on miscellaneous 
subjects. In the first essay, from which the book takes its title, the veteran thinker 
compares and contrasts his philosophy with that of Hegel. In another essay he 
claims that it is Christian. C.R.S, 


BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS, and REPRINTS 


What do the several churches say about the Church? In One Catholic and Apostolic 
Church (The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) there are broadcast answers by an Anglican, a 
Congregationalist, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a Roman Catholic, with ‘Amster- 
dam’ to finish with. A good book for an ignoramus to begin upon. ... After half 
a century or so John Henry Newman’s translation of Lancelot Andrew’s Private Devo- 
tions is again in print (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, via The Epworth Press, $1.25). 
It will be especially welcome to those who ‘desire old wine’ rather than ‘new’ in their 
devotional reading. . . . The goodly stream of pamphlets from the Epworth Press 
still flows. In John Williams (6d.) Robert and Beryl Collens put a great missionary’s 
story into graphic ‘pictures’, use the right hymns, and set boys and girls to read 
aloud in a Sunday-school.... In the two stories of Bread upon the Waters (gd.) Dr. F. 
W. Boreham shows that he is still a specialist in ‘comfortable words’. In Christmas, 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow (1s. 6d.) J. Henry Bodgener tells three simple but 
graphic stories of the perennial power of Christmas. They are fiction, but true. ... 
Henry Carter has written the first “Beckly Occasional Paper’. Its subject is The 
Refugee Problem in Europe and the Middle East (1s.). It is strictly ‘factual’. ... In “The 
Little Books of the Kindly Light’ series there are two new numbers— What a Christian 
Believes and Does, by ‘A Cambridge Group’, and Letters to Youth, by Bankole Timothy, 
and a reprint, V. D. Siddons’ The Meaning of Baptism (6d. each). . . . Of course, 
when it comes to children’s stories, most preachers are foxes and rob hen-roosts. 
Well, there is rich plunder in Derrick Cuthbert’s The Christmas Lamb and Other Talks 
to Children (The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) . . . Badgerole Busyness, by Meredith Huntley 
(The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) tells about three little badgers and a kitten. It is a 
frisky book, with frisky pictures, for frisky bairns.... In every one of Wilfred Easton’s 
twelve ‘Caribbean Broadcasts’, gathered in Methodist Witness on the Air (The Epworth 
Press, 35. 6d.), he talks about an old text from a new angle—and the text comes alive. 


Our Faith, by Emil Brunner, translated by John W. Rilling (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.), was 
first published in 1936. In it a great theologian shows us how to preach a simple 
gospel from its Alpha to its Omega. 
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Albert Schweitzer, by Magnus Ratter (Lindsey Press, 8s. 6d.), enlarges the 1935 
edition and brings it up to date. It covers all the ground. The author believes that, 
Schweitzer’s life and teaching being taken together, he is the first of a new and true 
type of Christian. 





NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Harvard Theological Review, October (Harvard University Press, via Oxford Press, $3.00 a year). 
A Propos des Arétalogies d’Isis, by A. J. Festugiére. 
Dr. Watts’ ‘Flights of Fancy’, by Robert Stevenson. 
Kierkegaard’s Secret Affliction, by Arild Christensen. 
‘One Hundred Fifty-three Large Fish’ (John 2111), by Robert M. Grant. 
A Note on Edson’s Macedonica III, by Herbert C. Youtie. 
do., January. 
The Collection for the Saints, by Charles H. Buck, Junr. 
Paul of Constantinople, by W. Telfer. 
Phases of Grosseteste’s Intellectual Life, by Josiah C. Russell. 
Theologische Zeitschrift, September—October. (Verlag Friedrich Reinhart AG., Basel; bimonthly parts, 
fr. 4.50, annual subscription, fr. 28). 
Isaaks Opferung in der Auslegungsgeschichte, by D. Lerch. 
Theophrastus Paracelsus als christlicher Sozialtheoretiker, by Kurt Goldhammer. 
Richtlinien und Methoden in der amerikanischen Religionssoziologie, by Klara Cook-Vontobel. 


do., November—December. 
Jeremias Tempelwort 7, 1-15, by Georg Fohrer. 
Proselytentaufe und Neues Testament, by Joachim Jeremias. 
Philo und die altchristliche Haresie, by Gilles Quispel. 
Der antimontanistische Anonymus bei Eusebius, by W. Kiihnert. 
Die Elfenbeintafeln des Tutilo, by Ernst Gerhard Riisch. 


The Expository Times, January (T. and T. Clark, 15. 3d.). 
The Christian and Secular Eschatology, by Gordon Rupp. 
Some Important Issues for Baptismal Theology, by Reginald E. White. 
The Study of Hymnology and the Cause of Reunion, by F. H. Durnford. 


d., February. 
The Life of Christ in the Twentieth Century, by A. M. Hunter. 
The Raising of Lazarus (the use of tarassein and kraugazein), by E. Kenneth Lee. 


The International Review of Missions, January (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) 
A Survey of the Year 1949, by Margaret Sinclair and Norman Goodall. 
Reflections on the Early History of the R.T.S., by G. H. G. Hewitt. 


Studies in Philology, October (The University of North Carolina Press, via Cambridge Press, $1.25). 


Coleridge on Locke, by Florence Brinkley 
The Sources, Symbolism, and Unity of Shelley's ‘Skylark’, by Stewart C. Wilcox. 


Bibliotheca Sacra, October-December (Theological Seminary, Dallas 4, Texas, $2.80 per annum). 
The Eternal Security of the Believer (contd.), by L. Sperry Chafer. 
Amillennialism from Augustine to Modern Times, by John F. Walvoord. 
Contemporary Amillennial Literature (contd.), by Homer L. Payne. 
The Journal of Religion, October (University of Chicago Press, via Cambridge Press, $1.85). 
The Task of Theology, by Charles D. Kean. 
Elements of a Biblical Political Theory (‘Covenant’ and its implications), by Paul Ramsey. 
The Nature and Structure of the Practica] Field (in the theological curriculum), by W. Barnett 
Blakemore. 


The Congregational Quarterly, January (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.) 
The Church and the Re-planned Community, by J. Alan Chambers. 
A Psychiatric Assessment of Religious Ritual and Ceremonial, by H. Edelston. 
The Man and the Book (Proust), by P. A. Spalding. 


The Hibbert Journal, January (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 
Egoism as a Theory of Human Motives, by C. D. Broad. 
Kierkegaard on ‘Authority’, by T. H. Croxall. 
Facts, Things, and Persons, by Robert I. Markus. 
Moricles—a Contemporary Attitude, by Homer H. Dubs. 
John Donne and the Poetry of Scepticism, by Margaret L. Wiley. 
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